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THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
+“ DUCATION presents itself to my mind as the great adventure of 
E the twentieth century. .. . We are still feeling our way. We 
know something of the work that lies before us; but not enough 
to discharge us from the need of imagination, of courage, of willingness 
to make experiments and to run the risk that some of our experiments 
will fail. 


“An immense ferment of ideas, whose issue no man can foresee, 
i8 going on in the field of education. Social thinking, which has hitherto 
been spread widely and perhaps confusedly over the fields of politics 
and economics, is getting clearly more and more focussed on the educa- 
tional enterprise, as the key enterprise of civilization. Our best thinkers 
are turning attention to it, and thoughtful men everywhere are coming 
to see that going right in our thinking about education is the beginning 
ef going right in our thinking about the future of society in general.” 

L. P. Jacks, M.A.,. D. Litt., LL.D., D.D., 
Principal and Professor of Philosophy, 
Manchester College, Oxford. 

—Excerpt from an article on “The New Spirit 


| in Education,” in John O’London’s Weekly. i 
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Valentine Gayety Book 


fecfonecfeofonfocfeofnfoofno 


A new illustrated book of suggestions for the celebration of Valentine’s Day in the home, 
church and school, Full of hints on invitations, place cards, decorations, games and stunts. 
Also recitations, monologues, drills, plays and pantomimes. Price (postpaid)... . 


THE DENNISON CRAFTS AND PROJECTS BOOKS 


will prove helpful the year round. Set of four large volumes (post 25c)’ 


Complete line of PAPER HATS, BALLOONS, Check up on your needs in SEATS, BLACK- 
SERPENTINE, CONFETTI, etc., for Dance BOARD, GLOBES, MAPS, EXAM. CAP, etc. 
or Social Evening. Write for price list. Good work requires good equipment. 


HOW ABOUT A NEW DICTIONARY? 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL (the best). Price $18.75 


Sebel er ebb Pt toh Pe 


P. E. OSBORNE ery nous Calgary, Atta. 


WESTERN CANADA INSTITUTE LIMITED 


From our many publications we select the following: 


GRADE Vill 


HISTORY NOTES—48-page Printed Booklet containing concise but complete notes on the whole. ccurse in 
History and Civies. Used by many city classes. Price per copy, 75c; Class Lots: 5-19, 60c; 20 or more, 50c. 

ARITHMETIC EXERCISES—Printed Bookiet of over. 1,000. supplementary .problems, psychologically con- 
structed and graded. Price per copy, $1.00; Class Lots: 5-19, 60¢; 20 or more, 50c. 

GRAMMAR EXERCISES—Printed Booklet containing 1,500 exercises. Special emphasis on analysis. Price 

per copy, $1.00; Class Lots: 5-19, 60c; 20 or more, 50c. 

OBJECTIVE TESTS (printed for class use) in History, Agriculture, Civics, Geography.. Write for our 

special letter on these. 


WRITE FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


HIGH SCHOOL 


AO IDOURE Be ke ses ee ols LSS . Key to French 2 (including authors) 
. Key to Algebra 2 bis park ais aia . Key to Latin 1 
. Key to Algebra 3.......:. asd baie i ae Ley i 
Key to Geometry See FS 3. Supplementary Literature 3.............. 1.00 
Key to Geometry 2...... Se plat ben 3.00 Concise summaries; numerous questions. 
Key. to eames Mili Henares. . Supplementary Literature 4 
Key to Arithmetic 1... -- ' 3.00 5 Composition 1—psychologically constrict 
Key to Physies 2. SP aren +s 3.00 and scientifically graded, $1.00; Class Lots: 
Key to French 1 (including authors) 3. : 6-19, 75c: 20 or more 
INGUIRE ABOUT OUR CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


CLIP THE COUPON 


© DIT 90 FO 


WESTERN CaNaba InsTITUTE, L7D., 
Mackie Block, 236A Eighth Avenue West, Calgary, Alta. 
GENTLEMEN : 
Please rush the following: 


WON i gk a ce NI Baa Pa a a a ee re 


“T saw your name in the A.T.A 
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On the Foremost Ourstion 


THE NEED FOR SCHOOL REFORM 
W. WALLACE, M.A., F.R.S.E. 


D*® HAROLD W. FOGHT, specialist in rural 

school practice, of the U.S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, who made a survey of the Saskatchewan school 
system twelve years ago, gave, in his report (1918), 
a remarkably clear and broad statement of what 
a school system ought to do for the children. On 
p. 18 of the report he says: 


“Every school, whether in Saskatchewan or else- 
where, should teach just what a modern population 
craves to know in order to get the greatest good 
out of life. Do the schools provide the kind of in- 
struction required to keep people in the enjoyment 
of good health and sanitary surroundings? Do the 
schools prepare people to earn remunerative livings 
on the land, in the town, and in the city? Do they 
direct them to become useful, responsible members 
of the larger social group? Do the schools, finally, 
lead people so that they will devote a well-earned 
leisure to ethical and esthetical pursuits for the im- 
provement of self and the upbuilding of community 
and race? So far as the schools are organized to 
accomplish these ends they approach the modern 
conception of education; otherwise they fall short 
of their purpose.” 


Dr. Foght goes on to remark that: “Such a sys- 
tem of education as this does not limit its activities 
by the walls of the school or the covers of text- 
books. The entire farm place with its manifold 
interests becomes a vital part of it; the industrial 
activities of the city become tied up with it. . . Edu- 
cation such as this is the most cultural in the world, 
if by culture we mean more than mere polish; for 
it is well to have in mind that education founded on 
real life purposes is the most genuinely cultural of 
| all education.” 


I do not think many will question either the va- 
lidity or the comprehensiveness of Dr. Foght’s four- 
some test. But some, maybe many, will wonder 
what he is trying to get at. Do not all schools 
teach Health and Sanitation in their lessons on 
Hygiene? Do not all schools teach English and Geo- 
graphy and the 3 R’s as a preparation for the 
after career, whatever it may be, as they have al- 
ways done since there were public schools? Do 
they not teach History and Civics as a sound basis 
for the building up of intelligent citizenship? Do 
they not: teach Literature and Art and Music to 


prepare the way for cultural pursuits and the wor- 
thy use of leisure? In short, do not the public 
schools of today, in this province and elsewhere, 
furnish a sound general education such as every 
normal boy and girl requires, in whatever line they 
are to seek treir living afterwards? And does not 
the provincial education authority hold a_ public 
examination at the end of the elementary schoo! 
course, so that any one interested may know how 
far each boy and girl has profited by the instruction 
given? 


Taking the last set of questions as “Scotch an- 
swers” to Dr. Foght’s test questions, they may prob- 
ably be accepted as representing the average re- 
action to any suggestion of school reform on modern 
lines. That is the situation the would-be reformer 
has to face. It is the hardest thing in the world to 
persuade a person to take medicine when he is not 
aware that he is sick. Most people have had some 
schooling, and that at the most susceptible and least 
critical age of life: it is natural enough that the 
prevailing sentiment about current school practice 
should be one of stubborn conservatism. It was 
good enough for me: it ought to be good enough foi 
my children. 


But is it? Let us stop and think a bit. Let us 
admit for the moment that the schooling you got 
was good enough for you. Is it sound logic, or safe 
policy, to assume that similar treatment must be 
good enough for your children? Have not con- 
ditions changed greatly since you went to school, 
and are they not still changing today even more 
rapidly than in your schooldays? Is it not reason- 
able to suppose that the change of conditions de- 
mands a change of treatment, a corresponding 
change of school policy? 


As for the assumption that the schooling you 
got was good enough for you, are you quite sure of 
that? You got, of course, what was going; but 
that is not quite the same thing. Was it not fairly 
well recognized in your day that the boys—the gir!s 
did not matter so much fifty years ago—the boys 
who did best at school were not necessarily the 
boys who did best in after life: that many who won 
prizes at school were little heard of afterwards; 
while some who ranked as dunces became famous 
leaders? And have you forgotten how gladly you 
and your schoolmates consigned your books to the 
attic when your schooldays were ended: and how 
promptly you proceeded to forget much of what you 
had learned? Do such arguments as these support 
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When You Need Equipment 
The Best Costs No M | 


JOHNSTON’S MAPS, GLOBES 
AND CHARTS 


BRADLEY’S PRIMARY AND 
ART MATERIALS 








ant Dollars 








“PYRAMID” SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS OUR ALLOWANCE as ahouse- 
wife, or— 
“ASBESTOSLATE” YOUR SALARY as a _ business 
BLACKBOARDS girl— 






will go further if you spend and save ~ 
according to plan. 


Our Budget Book will help you 
to use your money to best advan- 
tage. When you open an account 
with us, ask for a copy. 






BLACKBOARD ACCESSORIES 


MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


QUALITY PROMPT SERVICE 


™E GEO. M. HENDRY is: 


Educational Equipment and Supplies 
129 Adelaide St. W. TORONTO 2 
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The Royal Bank 
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HOLT, RENFREW’S JANUARY FUR SALE 
Offers Savings of 20% to 35% 


This is your wonderful opportunity to secure a Fur Coat of proven Holt, Renfrew 
quality and smartness at the most ‘outstanding savings of the whole year. 


If you are considering the purchase of a Fur Coat—even for next season— it will 
pay you to buy now. Holt, Renfrew values are always dominant—now with January 
sale discounts in effect they are tremendous—far outstripping any others offered. 
Below are a few of the many opportunities to save: 


CHAPAL SEAL—Youthful Coats of good qual- HUDSON SEAL—Fashionable styled—of unus- 


ity, : : ual quality. Regular from $285 to $475. 
ity, self trimmed. Regular from $110 to $165. NOW $225 to $385 
NOW $79.50 to $132 


PERSIAN LAMB—Very smart, serviceable Coats 


= z with Alaska Sable collar and cuffs. Regular 
CHAPAL SEAL—Trimmed with Alaska Sable. $435 to $475. NOW $345 to $385. 


R f : 
sqving Srom 9198, fo. S200 GREY SQUIRREL—Luxurious wraps of soft, 


NOW $97.50 to $165 genuine squirrel. Regular $375 to $600. 
NOW $295 to $485 


MUSKRAT— i ins. 
an Rapier Contest fine quelity shite REAL SEAL—tThe aristocrat of Real Furs, in 


Regular $195 to $245. most becoming styles. Regular $400 to $875. 
NOW $155 to $195 NOW $300 to $650 


WRITE TODAY—zgiving size, fur EXTENDED PAYMENTS — You 
desired, and about the price you wish may pay for Holt, Renfrew Furs in 
to pay; we will send at our expense very easy extended payment terms if 
a selection of coats for your approval. you wish. Write for particulars. No 
Enclose bank or business reference. interest charges. 


HOLT, RENFREW & CoO., LTD. 
Canada’s Largest Furriers 
WINNIPEG Established 1837 MANITOBA 
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your contention that the schooling provided in your 
day was, in general, an effective preparation for 
a successful life? 


That is the question which, for thirty years or 
more, many experienced and thoughtful teachers 
have been asking themselves, and for the most part 
answering in the negative. As a result, there has 
gradually emerged a new school attitude (probably 
first foreshadowed by Rabelais), which places em- 
phasis on learning rather than on instruction, on 
activity as the true means of mental and moral 
growth, on knowledge and experience as contrasted 
with mere information. Progressive educational 
leaders no longer believe that the educational pro- 
cess consists in conveying to the children their so- 
called “racial inheritance” of skills and knowledges, 
of attitudes and appreciations, as the proper foun- 
dation for any career; but rather in providing such 
conditions as each child, individually, requires in 
order to grow naturally into his part in the Play 
of Life according to his native talents and personal 
predilections. 


That may seem rather vague; but I hope it will 
become clearer as my argument develops. 


Let us consider what the traditional school does 
for its pupils. The present schools in Alberta are 
of the traditional type. So are the majority of 
schools elsewhere. The common, or racial, inherit- 
ance referred to is embodied in a standard “curric- 
ulum,” or “course of study.” It is presumed to be 
the same for Tom, Dick, and Harry—not to mention 
Amelia and Mary—however these may differ in- 
dividually ; and the skill and success of the teacher 
is measured by the extent, and the degree of uni- 
formity, to which she is able to inject the contents 
of that curriculum into her pupils. 

The curriculum prescribed for the public ele- 
mentary schools of Alberta today does not differ 
fundamentally from that which defined my own 
“racial inheritance” some sixty years ago. There 
is a fundamental reason for this rigidity. It has 
hitherto been accepted as a principle by the high 
controlling authorities that the objectives of public 
elementary education should be cultural rather than 
utilitarian ; anything savoring of vocational, or even 
pre-vocational, training being, as a rule, taboo. 
There is an important exception to which I shall 
refer presently. 

The educational leaders of the old school, whose 
policy we are still following, professed to believe 
that a broad understanding of human nature and 
human motives, as the logical foundation of human 
character, was the most important part of their 
racial inheritance that could be transmitted to the 
children of any generation. Still following the 
“humanist” policy of the churchmen, the chief pro- 
moters of the earlier schools, these educationists 
further believed that the study of literature, with 
its rich legacy of records of human action in an in- 
finite variety of human situations, furnished the 
best available means of cultivating that broad un- 
derstanding of human nature and human motives, 
admittedly so important. And so the curriculum 
was given a strong literary bias. 

As strong at least as the other circumstances 
permitted. Chief among these was. the attitude of 
parents, who have always looked upon education as 
a utilitarian function, a direct preparation for the 
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business of life, and are always impatient of any 
line of instruction for which they see no immediate 
use. As it chanced, the early days of universal 
public schools coincided with the period of expand- 
ing commercial enterprise which followed in the 
wake of the industrial revolution. For this reason 
there was a strong demand for commercial train- 
ing, which the humanist conception of education 
appeared to meet sufficiently well. And so the early 
public schools, notwithstanding their ostensible cu!- 
tural objective, acquired in practice a distinctly 
utilitarian character in regard to commercia! train- 
ing. 

As further concessions to parental utilitarianism, 
and in view especially of the rapidly multiplying 
applications of science ta domestic life, certain 
items of science instruction (rarely scientific) 
have been variously added to the curriculum from 
time to time. But the instruction has been for the 
most part informative merely, as in the humane 
subjects of the curriculum, and to that extent has 
had neither vocational nor cultural value. Scien- 
tifically conducted, such instruction would have had 
a high value, cultural as well as vocational. Of 
greater educational import have been the attempts 
made, during the last thirty years, to introduce 
some kind of manual work into the elementary 
school curriculum, in some of the larger cities. 
While but little value is to be attached to these ex- 
periments, either in a vocational or in a cultural 
sense, they have an undoubted educational value 
as paving the way for what is one of the most 
urgently needed reforms in modern school life. 
Meanwhile it still appears to be true that, on the 
whole, the public elementary school course fur- 
nishes no satisfactory vocational guidance, except 
to those who are tending towards commercial, or 
professional, careers. This, of course, is quite in 
accord with the ostensible aim of the course; but it 
is disappointing to the parents of children having 
other tendencies, and inequitably disconcerting to 
the children themselves. 

Actually, the cultural expectations of the 
humanist educators, whose conception of education 
is embodied in the. traditional curriculum, have not 
been seriously realized. It is very doubtful if they 
ean be. There are several fallacies in the humanist 
position, as I shall try to explain. 

“The humanists maintain that the best material 
for school purposes is the record of human exper- 
ience as found in good authors.” The records are 
undoubtedly available, but can the children ap- 
preciate the lessons? Some one has said, truly, if 
paradoxically, that a reader can take no more out 
of a book than he brings to it. Meaning that the 
reader is unable to appreciate situations that are 
beyond his own personal experience. Is it not safe 
to say that the human experiences recorded in. the 
works of good authors are necessarily in large part 
beyond the reach of children of 14 years and under? 
And is it not equally true that the attempt to read 
what is beyond one’s comprehension is both depres- 
sing and discouraging, and therefore little - caleu- 
lated to attract children to the habit of reading good 
authors? 

The result has been that, in practice, attention 
has had to be concentrated unduly on the shells and 
husks of literature; on vocal reading and memoriza- 
tion; on language, spelling and grammar; on the 
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The B.A. Course for Teachers 


Today more than at any previous time 

school boards are demanding higher qualifi- 

cations from teachers. It is only 

recently that third class certifi- 

cates were discontinued. What 

does the future have in store for 

the people who plan to make 

teaching a profession? There is 

no doubt that unless they raise 

their academic standing they 

will find their position threatened by the 
more recent arrivals in the profession. 

By extra-mural and summer school study, 
Queen’s University has been helping many 
men and women teachers to higher qualifica- 
tions. In the long list of Queen’s graduates 
throughout Canada may be found former 
extra-mural students, who are now in the 
very front rank of the teaching profession. 

Registration for extra-mural work may be 
made before September 10th for the winter 
or April 10th for the summer. The summer 
school is held for seven weeks during July 
and August. Kingston is one of the finest 
summer resorts of Eastern Canada, and stu- 
dents find it an ideal place for summer study. 
For further information and for a copy of 
“‘Queen’s in Pictures,’’ write to A. H. Carr, 
B.A., Director, Department of Extension, 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, ONTARIO 


The Province of Alberta 





OFFERS YOU THE 
BEST PLAN OF 
SAVING 


Demand Savings 
Certificates 


ARE WIDELY KNOWN AS A 
HIGH-CLASS INVESTMENT 


Purchased and Redeemed at Par 
Payable on Demand 


For Further Particulars Write or Apply to 
HON. R. G. REID W. V. NEWSON 


Provincial Treasurer Deputy Prov. Treasurer 


Parliament Buildings, Edmonton, Alberta 


Sprott’s Famous 
PENS 


are made from the best 
Steel in the World—by 
Expert Workmen — to 
suit the exacting re- 
quirements of 


Nos. 1 and 2 are recommended for school use. Your stationer has them 


Shaw Correspondence School 


Accountancy courses leading to C.A., L.A., C.G.A., and other 
recognized degrees. Banking courses leading to A.C.B.A. degree. 
Secretarial Course leading to A.C.I.S. degree. Commercial, Steno- 
graphic, and Complete Office Training Courses of equal merit. 
Twenty-five years established. Catalogue upon request from 
SHAW SCHOOLS LIMITED, Bay and Charles Sts., TORONTO 


Opportunities as Salesmen 


Are you successful, ambitious and willing to work, but 
limited in your present position? 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada has attrac- 
tive openings throughout Canada offering great opportunities 
for advancement for men of education, ability and character 
to act as agents. No previous life insurance selling experience 
necessary as every assistance is given to beginners. 


Write or apply personally to: 


Sun Life Assurance 


Company of Canada 
Head Office: Montreal 


GREGG 


Commercial Education Service 


Every Gregg book is surrounded by a helpful 
service at your immediate disposal any time, any- 
where. 

This service takes the form of teacher’s hand- 
books filled with practical teaching plans; 

Scientific tests to keep you accurately informed 
of each student’s progress; 

Measuring scales, graph charts, and other record 
forms; 

Supplémentary laboratory material direct from 
the business office; 

Two professional monthly magazines—The Gregg 
Writer for the student and The American Short- 
hand Teacher for the teacher, keeping your school 
in constant touch with the latest thought in com- 
mercial education. 

OVER 300 TITLES 


The Gregg list of publications includes over 300 titles, 
all dealing with some phase of commercial education. 

Gregg texts have reached their present commanding posi- 
tion through years of research and investigation made with 
a view to finding the latest and best in commercial education. 

Every Gregg textbook is written on the firing line. Every 
page is tested in actual classrooms before it appears in 
print. Every principle set forth has been proved over and 
over again. 

LEADING TITLES 

Gregg Shorthand. Applied Bookkeeping and 

¢ _ Accounting. 
Rational Typewriting. Drill Exercises in Canadian 
Words: Their Spelling, Pro- Bookkeeping. 

nunciation, Definition and Applied Business Calculation. 

Application. Rational Arithmetic. 

Before selecting a commercial text, write us for a com- 
plete catalog of publications, or sample copies of books in 
which you are interested. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


57 BLOOR STREET WEST - - TORONTO 
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analysis of characters and situations, dictated and 
memorized; and on other more or less instructive 
adjuncts of the real study of literature—all with a 
view to meeting the assignments of the curriculum 
and the requirements of the associated examina- 
tions. This mechanical tendency has been accen- 
tuated by the exaggerated importance attached to 
examinations, which have become one of the strong- 
est disciplinary weapons available to the teaching 
staff—worthy of a better objective. It is probably 
not far from the truth to say that the humane re- 
sults of current instruction in literature. are prac- 
tically negligible and that the net result of that in- 
struction is rather prejudicial to the after-reading 
of good authors than otherwise. There are doubt- 
less, here and there, good teachers who are inspired 
by a true appreciation of good literature and who 
do their best to instil a love for it into the hearts 
of their pupils. But these for the most part fight 
a losing game, partly because so much of the work 
assigned is beyond the experience of the children, 
and partly because of the excessive requirements of 
the terminal examinations on the formal side. 


If it is true that the appreciation of good litera- 
ture is limited necessarily by the experience of the 
reader, does it not follow that the aims of the hu- 
manist promoters of education would be more effec- 
tively realized through the discussion of the actual 
experiences of the children themselves than by the 
records (second-hand at the best) of the experiences 
of characters long since dead or only fictitious. 
Surely the home, the schoolroom, the playground, 
and the neighbourhood furnish the material nec- 


essary to the building up of an efficient set of life- 


purposes in the minds of the children. They cer- 
tainly furnish all that can legitimately be so used. 
The study of good literature may be used to fortify 
the life-purposes derived from the study of per- 
sonal experience under the guidance of good teach- 
ers; but they cannot psychologically be made the 
foundation of such life-purposes. The presumpticn 
that they can is a second fallacy of the humanist 
position. 


Here is a third one. The need for purposes in 
life is a consequence of the unavoidable interfer- 
ence of individual activities in society. It is a so- 
ciological, not a personal need. Robinson Crusoe 
had at first only to make plans and endeavour to 
carry them out. But as soon as Friday appeared 
he had to determine purposes to regulate his ac- 
tivities in relation to his new neighbour. And the 
more complex the society in which we live the great- 
er the need for purposes and the stronger the pur- 
poses must be in the interests of the common wel- 
fare. It is because of the paucity and frailty of 
‘good social purposes that laws are needed; and it is 
because of the prevalence of bad purposes that even 
good laws fail to protect society from the malprac- 
tice of its worst citizens. The importance of sane 
social purposes to individual welfare is so great 
that, in the minds of those who rule, they may 
naturally seem more important than efficient indi- 
vidual activities. But children see little of the social 
controls of life, while the activities of life are 
everything to them. And the great mass of citizens 
concern themselves as far as possible with their own 
individual activities, and expect the law and the 
police to protect them from interference. Individual! 
activities are clearly first, both in evolution and in 
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vital importance. The need for purposes is a soci- 
ological accident; and it is therefore a sociological 
fallacy to consider them, and the literary studies 
which are the ostensible means of evolving them, as 
first things in the educational system. The real “first 
things,” both psychologically and sociologically, are 
those individual activities which fill the centre of 
interest throughout childhood, youth, and manhood, 
and which the humanist educators have erroneously 
endeavored to exclude from the school curriculum. 


That blunder is responsible for the amazing in- 
cubus of misfits and inefficients that react like a’ 
blight on industry and society. About which Dr. 
John J. Tigert, U.S. Commissioner of Education, in 
an address delivered before the American Country 
Life Association in 1926, has this to say: 

“Under the best of circumstances occupational 
misfits are all too frequent and are a social menace. 
‘The occupational misfit is relatively unproductive, 
because the keen stimulation of working towards a 
self-chosen end is lacking. The occupational mis- 
fit is a discontented man, ripe for propaganda, in- 
citing to violent acts against the established: order. 
The occupational misfit is unhappy as a man, and 
organized society is not justified in contributing to 
such a lot.” 


Alternatives to the humanist program of educa- 
tion have been before the world for at least three 
hundred years, associated with many great names 
in literature and philosophy. But it is only in com- 
paratively recent times that the need for such al- 
ternatives has assumed an appreciable degree of 
urgency in the minds of educational thinkers gen- 
erally. Consciousness of the failure of the humanist 
system to deal effectively with the indiscriminate 
masses swept into the schools under the operation 
of the compulsory laws has driven many thoughtful 
teachers to cast about for a wider motive than that 
which characterized the schools under the humanist 
direction of the various churches, and, by adoption, 
the public systems which succeeded them. Inter- 
esting experiments have been, and are being, con- 
ducted both in Europe and in America, which will 
be useful when public sentiment matures. But that 
is the beginning of another story. 


A TRUSTEE MAKES REPLY 
Winterburn, Dec. 13, 1929. 
Editor, The A.T.A. Magazine. 


Dear Sir: May I trespass upon your space again, 
to assure you, and your readers, that it was not my 
intention to give the impression in my letter to you 
—with which you dealt so generously in your De- 
cember issue—that the Rural School Boards should 
be the absolute “boss” of the teachers? Under pres- 
ent conditions I do not think the Rural School Board 
should adopt that attitude, but rather the one, that 
they are co-partners with the teacher in all educa- 
tional matters connected with their school. The fact 
that they have the power to “hire or fire” should 
only be an incidental one. When a change in school 
administration takes place, no one will be more will- 
ing to relinquish the responsibility of engaging 
teachers than myself. 

Perhaps the thought in my mind that the only 
way that would be fair and impartial to raise funds 
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by a Province-wide tax levy, for teachers’ salaries 
(as long as the present school districts remain) 
would be to set a flat rate for the salaries, and allow 
the school districts to tax themselves to provide the 
tunds to pay anything in addition to the flat rate, 
led me to write as I did. 

You will note that I advocated a salary schedule 
based on length of service, academic qualifications 
and teaching ability, which would mean, I take it, 
that every rural teacher would be put on a sliding 
scale, and I took it for granted that in any salary 
schedule that the representatives of the teachers 
helped to draw up, even the minimum would be a 
fair wage. ° 

You will also note that I advocated the classifi- 
cation of schools by divisional boards, which would 
mean that if schools were classified as, say, “A,” “B,”’ 
“C,” “D,” and so on, and teachers were classified in 
a like manner, then a “C” school must have at least 
a “C” teacher, and pay the salary of a “C” teacher 
according to the schedule. If any division, or school 
district wished to pay higher salaries than the mini- 
mums laid down, in order to attract teachers of a 
high calibre, they should be empowered to do so, 
taxing themselves for the privilege. 

My whole idea is this: All good teachers are citi- 
zens first, teachers afterwards, and as citizens they 
should have a very valuable contribution to make 
to the rural life of this province, but it is practically 
impossible for them to make this contribution under 
present conditions. If some system can be devised, 
so that teachers of experience will not have to accept 
the salary of a beginner in order to get a job; where 
there was some chance of promotion and advance- 
ment with rewards commensurate with the efforts 
put forth; where the “plums” of the profession were 
within reach of the rural teachers; we would have 
some chance of keeping teachers within the rural 
portions of our province long enough to receive 
some of their contribution towards rural life. 

I trust this will clearly set forth to your readers 
my attitude towards the rural teacher, and take 
from their minds any idea that I desire that the 
Rural Boards shall continue to be the “boss” of the 
teacher. 

En passant may I say that I have been a, trustee 
for fourteen years, have no children to educate, no 
axe to grind, but am trying to look at this very vital 
matter from the standpoint of the “greatest good tc 
the greatest number.” 

Yours truly, 
W. F. BROADSTOCK. 


THE NEW SCHOOL BILL 


To the Editor Acme Sentinel. 

Sir:—It is a delightful feminine argument to 
approve of the School Bill because you admire its 
author. I am no less an admirer of the Hon. Perren 
Baker than Mrs. Kerns, but I think he has missed 
the mark of true statesmanship by keeping too 
anxious an eye upon party considerations. Prob- 
ably, as Mrs. Kerns says, no one understands the 
school situation better than Mr. Baker, yet, under- 
standing it as he does, he is setting himself deliber- 
ately to perpetuate many of the evils which it is the 
object of his bill to remedy. Mr. Baker knows, for 
example, that the great bug-bear of rural education 
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is the local school board and the way it allows itself 
to be influenced by local prejudices. Notwithstand- 
ing, his bill seeks to continue these boards, with 
their powers curtailed, it is true, but not to the ex- 
tent of preventing them from being the same drag 
upon educational progress as they were before. 
Also Mr. Baker pins his faith upon supervisors as 
the means whereby to raise the standard of educa- 
tion in rural areas. To me the whole idea is scien- 
tifically unsound. Teaching is largely a matter of 
personality. If the supervisor is not of the right 
type—and positions of this kind are usually secured 
by “pull”—he will come into the school and, elated 
by the dignity of his office, will seek to inflict his - 
own personality upon the teacher and destroy rather 
than strengthen her individuality. Supervision 
should first be thoroughly tested out in the city 
schools with the supervisors themselves made the 
subjects of supervision rather than the teachers. I 
am convinced that this would be the quickest and 
soundest means of bursting the bubble. In conclu- 
sion, Mr. Editor, I would like to make it clear that 
I am not attacking ‘the Minister of Education. All 
I desire is that the implications of the Sehool Bill 
should be thoroughly understood before it becomes 
law; it may not be so easy, after it has reached the 
statute-book, to remedy its defects. 
I am, sir, yours truly, 


X.Y.Z.—Acme Sentinel. 


| Loral News | 


TURNER VALLEY LOCAL 


On Monday evening, November 25, the teachers 
of Turner Valley, Black Diamond, and adjoining 
districts met at the home of Mrs. Tom Lineham, 
Turner Valley, to organize an A.T.A. Local. 

The officers elected were as follows: President, 
Mr. Roy Gould; Vice-President, Mr. Clifton Elson; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. T. Lineham; Press cor- 
respondent, Miss H. King. 

The constitution outlined by the A.T.A. was dis- 
cussed and adopted. The membership fee is to be 
one dollar. 

It was decided that any teacher could attend 
these meetings, but only members take part in the 
business carried on by the local. 

Meetings will be held every first and third Mon- 
day of the month until the end of December, when 
further arrangements will be made. 


VULCAN LOCAL 


The teachers of Vulcan and district held an or- 
ganization meeting during December, with the fol- 
lowing present: Miss Fair, Miss Lebeau, Miss Bate- 
man, Mr. Jones, Mr. White, and Mr. Irvine. An- 
other meeting is planned for the end of January, and 
a program interesting to everyone is under way. 


MYRNAM LOCAL 
A meeting of the Myrnam Local was held on 
December 7th, at Myrnam, with a banquet in the 
evening. Ten teachers were present and enjoyed a 
pleasant and profitable time. Following the meeting 
a program was given in the hall by the children of 


the different schools. 
(See also pages 10 and 20) 
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Schools in Other Lands 





GLIMPSES OF NORWEGIAN SCHOOLS 


An address by ALICE AUSENHUS, delivered to the 
Convention recently held at Coronation 


tional conditions as I found them in Norway. As 

my trip to Europe was merely a social one, I 
didn’t take any notes, as it never occurred to me that 
I would be asked to tell about the educational con- 
ditions over there. So now, in trying to describe 
their wonderful system I feel that I cannot begin 
to do it justice. I certainly was interested in their 
methods, visited many of their schools, met teachers 
who were interested in conditions over here, and we 
had many talks. 

According to world statistics, Norway has always 
ranked as No. 1 among the nations in public school 
education. Illiteracy does not exist, and hasn’t for 
many generations. The Scandinavian countries have 
very similar educational systems. 

First I’ll tell you about the teachers. Their Nor- 
mal School period is three years, and they can enter 
directly from public school if they are eighteen years 
of age, and can pass the Normal School entrance ex- 
amination. They usually go to Foik High School or 
Middle School before entering Normal, as they can’t 
start teaching until they are twenty-one. Teaching 
is not merely a stepping stone, but is taken as a life 
work, the same teacher often staying in the same 
school from twenty to thirty years. They are not 
merely teachers but are helpers in all educational 
work in the community. 

The teachers’ salaries are stipulated by law, 
otherwise underbidding would reduce them to im- 
possible levels. The lower grade teachers are always 
ladies, and for the higher grades they are usually 
men. The teaching hours are shorter and the wages 
less for the lower grades, but all the teachers re- 
ceive an increase of four hundred “Kroner” in yearly 
wages at the end of three, six, nine and twelve years 
of service ($1=3.75 Kroner). 

In addition to a fixed salary of about four thou- 
sand Kroner, they get seven hundred extra from the 
county; also free house, light and heat, as well as a 
certain amount of land varying from five to twenty- 
five acres. 

The pension fund takes ten per cent of the wages, 
and at the age of sixty-five a teacher must retire. 
He can retire after thirty years of service and re- 
ceive full pension, which is sixty-five per cent of 
his wages. 

The local school boards have similar duties as 
here. At least one member must be present at all 
final examinations. Part of these tests are oral. 
The board can only act as an advisory council in 
hiring and dismissing teachers, which duty rests 
with the Municipal School Board. This excludes 
local preferences and personal prejudices. Teachers 
cannot be dismissed without good reasons, but if 
they commit an offence against the public morals 
they lose their positions, also their certificates. 

The Municipal Board pays the stipulated wages. 
The “Fylke,” which consists of several municipali- 
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ties, pays the service grants. Thus wages play no 
part in securing positions, which is determined solely 
by the teacher’s standing and experience. Their 
Normal School leaving marks must be sent with ap- 
plications and as a consequence only the best ones 
get schools. 


The public school has seven grades and two 
teachers. The six-day school week is used and only 
one class goes each day. When there are three or 
four classes, this means only one and two days 
weekly for each child. I was interested in finding 
out if the children could learn much with so few 
days’ attendance, so I tested a little cousin of mine 
who had only gone two and one-half months. I 
started giving her ordinary grade I work, but was 
immediately informed that that was too simple. I 
asked her what she had taken last, and she put 
down a two column addition question and added it 
up quickly and correctly. I found her able to do 
work in all her subjects which many a grade three 
cannot do. 


I thought this so exceptional that I got in ‘touch 
with the teacher, and visited the school to find out 
the standing of the class as a whole. Of course the 
child is clever, but the rest of them had covered the 
same work. The other day I received a letter from 
her which equals many a grade five here, both in 
composition and writing. In towns and cities the 
children go every day; but high school continuance 
examinations show that the country children are 
more than holding their own. 


Religion is taught for an hour every day in all 
the classes. I was asked if it really was true that 
religion was not taught here, and when I explained, 
they seemed to think that the principles of religion 
could be taught anyway. 


I believe one reason why they can show such 
splendid progress in the public school is that they 
are not burdened with backward children. All who 
are not normal are either sent to mental deficiency 
schools where they learn practical things and thus 
become self-supporting citizens, or they are per- 
mitted to drop subjects difficult for them and take 
only what they can do. Using the metric system 
simplifies arithmetic greatly. 


The schools are modern and beautiful, having all 
the newest equipment. The floors are washed every 
day, and schools are never used for dances. Medical 
examination is also compulsory. 


The Middle School, corresponding to our High 
School, is next, and covers three years. These schools 
are also private, and exceptionally clever students 
can pass the three-year course in one or two years. 
English and German are the compulsory languages 
in Middle School. 

The gymnasium takes three years and is similar 
to our college. French and Latin and a continuation 
of the Middle School subjects are taught. Physical 
training is stressed in all schools, particularly in the 
towns and cities. This is continued after completing 
school, and wonderful programs of athletic stunts 
are put on by the young men in each town. 
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The University is next, and at the end of the 
first year students must write an examination made 
so difficult that about seventy-five per cent of them 
fail each year. If they fail only in one subject they 
must take the year’s work over again. This applies 
to all schools. 

In spite of these rigid rules there are more pro- 
fessionally educated people than there are positions 
for. Professor Nansen said lately that the Norwe- 
gian people were being over-educated, as they were 
first made into university students and then into 
milk-maids and fishermen. 


To show you how conditions are I will mention a 
young lady who had gone through Middle School, 
Gymnasium, one year University, and the Normal 
School. She was qualified to teach four languages: 
French, English, German and Latin, besides Nor- 
wegian, and had spent an inheritance as well as re- 
ceiving help from her parents in completing her 
education. She has now gone almost four years 
without securing work. She wishes to come to Can- 
ada and continue in her chosen field. I made ar- 
rangements for ordinary work for her here, and she 
wrote to her uncle in the States for a promised 
ticket. He refused to send it, saying he would not 
permit her to go to the frozen wilds of Canada 
where the temperature goes below sixty. She can- 
not. earn enough to get across. Do you not think we 
Alberta teachers are fortunate? There are two thou- 
sand unemployed teachers in Norway, which is a 
great many for a country half as large as our prov- 
ince. 


It is the same in all branches. The technical 
schools are turning out many civil and electrical 
engineers, who must leave the country to get work. 
It costs over ten thousand dollars for the complete 
education of a civil engineer, as all education is free. 

What impressed me more than anything else in 
their system was the Folk High School, built on 
Danish pattern, which takes care of the young peo- 
ple finished with public school, who do not wish to 
go on with professional studies. Its aim is character 
building, by developing an appreciation of the finer 
things of life, which is accomplished mostly through 
lectures and association with teachers of high intel- 
lect and wonderful personality, who understand 
young people and love their work. It also teaches 
practical subjects as furniture making, weaving, 
spinning, fancywork and cooking. 

There are a great number of short courses given 
in agriculture, handicraft, carpentering, domestic 
science, weaving, dyeing with plants instead of 
chemicals, etc. These courses are held anywhere and 
any time when a certain number are enrolled. Each 
pupil pays a small tuition fee which goes to the 
teacher as salary. They bring their own material 
and keep what they make. I have seen many beau- 
tiful and useful things made at these courses. 

They are very highly organized in educational 
associations of all kinds. There is a rural organiza- 
tion called The Young People’s Society, which is 
very powerful, even influencing legislation. Teachers 
are members and often leaders, and it was this or- 
ganization which was responsible for the first rural 
gymnasium in Norway. 

I would like to mention that I was present, and 
had the pleasure of seeing how the schools cele- 
brated the seventeenth of May, Norway’s day of 
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Liberty. Each school had its banner; every child 
carried a flag; several schools met and marched to 
a given place. Someone spoke to them about loyalty 
to their flag, and the precious gift of liberty, telling 
them that if they make their homes in other lands, 
they will honor their own flag most by honoring the 
flag of their adopted country. 


SCHOOLS IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Victor Hoim, a Teacher from Sweden 


ha first five years after the great October Revo- . 

lution certainly proved a very hard time for 
everything and everybody connected with the edu- 
cational system of Soviet Russia. Hunger alone, 
without considering a deficiency of almost every- 
thing, made it impossible to keep open the schools; 
the old school boards were dismissed and it took 
considerable time before new ones with reliable 
Communistic ideals could be appointed. However, 
the “Ispolkom Kominterna” worked out directives 
for all types of schools and universities and the local 
authorities in the towns and of the “Gybiernia” were 
told to find premises, build new schoolhouses and 
repair the old ones. 


In 1926 I visited some of the Leningrad schools 
and was much surprised at the progress made in a 
short five years, and it would have been impossible 
absolutely to have accomplished the task of “‘reopen- 
ing the schools under new management” had not the - 
teachers and the pupils also co-operated to the great- 
est possible extent with the school government and 
made every effort to re-build the educational system 
of the land. Teachers and pupils worked hard repair- 
ing the buildings, making school furniture and ap- 
paratus and instruments necessary for the teaching 
of science—and all this voluntarily, without any 
compensation whatsoever from the Government. 


The Moscow Government developed and conduct- 
ed a campaign of nation-wide propaganda with the 
aim in view of overspreading all Russia with schools 
which would year by year turn out young Commun- 
ists by the million, ready and willing to work and 
sacrifice themselves for their proletarian mother- 
land. The first task of the Government was directed 
towards getting rid of the heritage of illiteracy taken 
over from the Tsarist regime. “Down with illiter- 
acy!” could be read on walls and railway stations 
and public places, and not only the schools but club- 
circles (small societies) were busy teaching the 
Russian language. Illiteracy has been largely elim- 
inated in the larger towns and cities and, by using 
former red soldiers as teachers in the country-side, 
it will soon become a thing of the past everywhere. 

The main endeavor, apart from the inculcation 
of Communist doctrine, seems to be to develop the 
work of the brain and of the hand at the same 
time; this occasions no little difficulty, but the 
teachers strive to give attention to individual pupil 
needs rather than to the mass and they endeavor 
to diagnose the “bent” of every pupil. Pupils are 
allowed to attend other schools if necessary to en- 
able them to specialize or learn a trade. 

An examination of the curriculum of the second 
grade (the first grade is merely a school for be- 
ginners) reveals the fact that the learning of Com- 
munist dogma is the most important item of the 
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course of study and this propaganda of the Soviet 
Government is very effective in making secure the 
Red Army, the Soviet Government and in instilling 
the conviction that a world-revolution along pro- 
letarian lines is near. Everything must be seen 
and taught from the proletarian and _ Bolshevic 
point of view and it is taught that no further pro- 
gress is possible in Russia until the “World-wide 
Revolution” is achieved. I was asked everywhere: 
“When will the revolution come in your Old Coun- 
try?” and when I answered: “I don’t know!” sur- 
prise was manifested that I was not informed upon 
such an all-important matter. Anti-religious prop- 
aganda is also part of the educational scheme. In 
schools I observed pictures of drunken priests and 
monks making love to peasant girls, pictures all 
drawn by the pupils themselves. This anti-religious 
propaganda was rather dangerous at first, for con- 
siderable opposition, sometimes violent, was shown 
by the parents when their children came home and 
tried to prove (by order of their teachers) that 
there is no God. On questioning pupils in one 
Leningrad school I learned that a few believed there 
was a God and one little girl told me that He took 
care of Lenin, but I found not one case where there 
was any belief in Jesus. If the Bolshevists have 
failed to make atheists of the grown-ups it must 
be said that they have been very successful in mak- 
ing atheists of the children. It has sometimes been 
a hard task and there have been hard struggles be- 
tween teachers and parents to capture the minds 
of the children in this regard. 


Re the teaching of languages—Tsar-Russia cer- 
tainly was far in advance of Soviet-Russia. For- 
merly, French was the foreign language most 
taught, now it is German which it is anticipated 
will be of much service later, especially in Lenin- 
grad. When in New Peterhov I taught Swedish 
to some of the teachers. This enabled me to. get 
fairly well acquainted with the system of instruc- 
tion given there. In the High School I found that 
English was taught for four years, but the pupils’ 
knowledge of that language was not very thorough, 
probably for the reason that there is little touch be- 
tween Russian and English-speaking peoples, their 
relations being officially severed. However, a placard 
on the wall seems to give a significant reason for 
maintaining the teaching of English; the placard 
read: “Learn the language of your worst enemy!” 


| Goral News | 


CALGARY PUBLIC SCHOOL LOCAL 


At the Annual Meeting of the Calgary Public 
School Local, the Executive and officers for the com- 
ing year were elected. They are as follows: 


President, Miss M. Rath, Glengarry School; 
Vice-President, Miss A. Campbell. King George 
School; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss K. Ramsey, Hill- 
hurst School; Past President, Miss G. Robinson, 
Sunalta School; Executive: Misses L. Lunan, E. M. 
Faux, M. Warren, E. Gillies, E. Reynolds, E. 
Knights, A. McGuire, J. Baptie, H. Noble, J. Rannie, 
B. Fraser. 


Random Notes 


W.T.R. 





SOVIET RUSSIA 


If one is to judge by two addresses delivered re- 
cently in Edmonton—one of them by a teacher to 
teachers—Soviet Russia is rapidly becoming a 
workers’ paradise. Such extravagant claims are 
not, however, being made by Professor S. Zagoiski, 
head of the Russian section of the Internationa] 
Labor Office at Geneva. This is the picture he gives 
of conditions in his native land: “The working 
classes in Soviet Russia live in a state of misery. 
and under far more difficult conditions of struggle 
for life than before the war. Brain work is re- 
munerated in a laughable way. Social insurance 
insures the workman but for one-third of the mini- 
mum necessary to exist. Unemployment is growing 
on a scale unheard of before; the great majority of 
the peasant population live under conditions of in- 
credible misery. The conflicts between the interests 
of industrial undertakings and those of the work- 
men they employ are getting more bitter every day.” 

No one will accuse H. N. Brailsford of being 
anti-Soviet at heart. Not long since he wrote as 
follows in the columns of the New Leader: “In 
Russia real wages, even taking into account lower 
rents, free education and social insurance, are he- 
low the figures of the last pre-war years. Housing 
is a scandal. The material Utopia lies far ahead.” 
According to western standards, Mr. Brailsford 
continues, there is neither democracy nor freedom. 
No organized opposition may exist outside the one 
governing party. There is no freedom of the Press 
or of meeting, and no safeguard of public trial for 
persons accused of political offences. There is 
neither civil nor political liberty. The workers are 
much poorer than those of the capitalist west, and 
somewhat poorer than they were before the war. 

And now let us recall what Trotsky had to say 
not so very long ago. He said: “Private capital 
still plays its part in Russia, and private firms man- 
ufacture nearly forty per cent of the goods that are 
placed on the market. The peasants are worse off 
than before the war, for while they receive twenty- 
five per cent more for their goods, everything they 
have to buy is two and a quarter times its original 
price. The position of the worker is steadily grow- 
ing worse, the purchasing power of his wages has 
declined, and his working hours, seldom less than 
ten per day, are in most cases really unlimited. The 
average monthly unemployment relief is equal to 
only two and a half dollars in pre-war value.” 

Two Kentish Communist miners who returned 
recently from a trip to Russia confessed their com- 
plete disillusion concerning labor and social con- 
ditions in the Soviet. Speaking of their experiences 
one of them said: “We saw a sight that made us 
turn cold. It was revolting. Cripples and aged 
beggars of both sexes were standing, sitting or lying 
on the pavement or in the gutter. We commented 
on the fact that a government which preached the 
brotherhood of man and spent enormous sums of 
money in spreading propaganda abroad would do 
much better with that money in looking after its 
aged, crippled and infirm. 
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“Everything is dear. As we passed from one 

street to another, we saw bread queues where thou- 
sands stood from morning to night for rations. 
' “The housing accommodation is very bad, and in 
some cases a family lives and sleeps in one room. 
Sanitation is dreadful, and there are flies by the 
million. We saw what they told us was a modern 
house, a type which has been condemned repeatedly 
by the Communists of Britain as not being good 
enough for our miners. 

“We learned that the Russian miner is an old 
man at forty-five, that his daily wages purchase 
less than seventy cents worth of bread, and that 
peasants are allowed to take their holidays only 
when they have paid their union contributions. 

“Engineers at the new economic mines said that 
the men were working for nothing that day, the 
money being given to the government for industrial 
purposes. The average output per collier was three 
tons, and this had to be obtained before the mini- 
mum wage was reached.” 

A teacher who accompanied the two miners said: 
“Food is very dear in Russia. While waiting for 
our meals, we saw beggars come into the restaur- 
ant and take scraps of food, and even bones left on 
the tables. We had sometimes to step over pros- 
trate starving people. Hundreds of poor ragged 
beggars lined the streets.” 

The harrowing tales told by immigrants who 
have recently arrived in Alberta from Russia cor- 
— the statements given above in every par- 
ticular. 


A WORD ON COPYING IN ARITHMETIC 


I once heard a rural teacher remark that the ad- 
vent of a new pupil helps to relieve the monotony of 
“the daily round.” Last term eighteen new pupils 
provided us with the spice of life in abundance. Half 
of these were beginners, and half were new arriva!s 
in the district from city and rural schools. Be- 
ginners are always objects of interest; so are new 
arrivals, but for entirely different reasons. The 
former are members of the great army of the un- 
sophisticated; the latter give us a glimpse of the 
world beyond, and also exemplify the fact that or- 
dinary mortals usually find it difficult to adapt 
themselves to new conditions. 


In no other school subject is such variety in 
training manifested by new arrivals as in arith- 
metic, and in no other subject is so great a lack of 
self-reliance displayed. Copying in arithmetic is 
the topic of this homily, and I begin with a quota- 
tion from Fitch. This extract, which is rather long, 
has often been quoted before, but it will bear quoting 
again. Fitch says: “Remember that arithmetic is 
one of the lessons in which discipline is more im- 
portant than any other. The amount of order and 
drill which may suffice for a good lesson in reading 
or geography will not suffice for arithmetic. Un- 
detected prompting and copying are easier in this 
subject than in any other, and they are more fatal 
to real progress. It is important that in computing 
a scholar should learn to rely on the accuracy of his 
own work. If he has any access to the answer, and 
works consciously towards it; if he can get a whis- 
pered word or a surreptitious figure to guide him, 
the work is not his own, and he is learning nothing. 
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It is therefore essential that your discipline should 
be such, that copying or friendly suggestion during 
the working of a problem shall be impossible. It 
is idle, in this connection, to talk of honor. The 
sense that it is dishonorable to avail oneself of any 
such help as comes in one’s way in solving a problem, 
is, after all, only a late product of moral training. 
You do not presuppose its existence in grown men 
at the universities, who are undergoing examina- 
tions for degrees, or even for Holy Orders. You 
have no right to assume its presence in the minds of 
little children. They will at first copy from one 
another without the smallest consciousness that 
there is any harm in it. After all there is nothing 
immoral in copying until we have shown it to be 
such. It is inconvenient to us, of course, and it 
happens to be inconsistent with genuine progress 
in arithmetic, and it is for these reasons it becomes 
necessary to stop it. The truth is that if you want 
to train children in the habit of doing their own 
work well, and depending on its accuracy, you must 
do habitually that which is done at all public ex- 
aminations—make copying impossible,” 


Several plans for the prevention of copying are 
summarized below. Despite the absence of quota- 
tion marks, the summary contains “nothing new or 
never said before.” But though these plans lack 
novelty in form and idea, we cannot afford to ignore 
them. So here they are in their old garb: 


(1) Impress the pupils with the idea that they 
are sure to be detected if they are guilty of copying. 


(2) Make arrangements that will make copy- 
ing impossible. Seat the pupil where he cannot see 
the work of another pupil in the same grade. If 
necessary, divide the class into two groups, no two 
members of the same group to be allowed to sit 
close together, and give each group different prob- 
lems. 


(3) Insist upon silent work at arithmetic. A 
word is ‘often enough to prompt a pupil who is in a 
difficulty. 


(4) Keep answers out of sight until the work 
has been finished. If answers are accessible, pupils 
are sure to work to them, and thus really get unfair 
help. 


(5) The work in arithmetic should be carefully 
inspected by the teacher, not only to ensure that the 
result has been honestly obtained, but that the steps 
are in proper sequence and clearly and neatly set 
out. The practice of merely checking the answer 
and allowing full credit for its correctness is a mark 
of laziness in the teacher and is demoralizing to 
the pupil. 

(6) When conditions permit, give special atten- 
tion to backward pupils. These are the pupils most 
inclined to copy. 


(7) Do not punish a pupil for not working a 
problem correctly. Undue severity is often re- 
sponsible for the spread of copying. 

(8) Encourage pupils to ask for help when, 
after honest effort, they have failed to solve a diffi- 
culty. 

These eight points do not exhaust all that might 
be said on the subject. They do, however, contain 
advice which, if followed, will do much towards 
banishing copying from schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY M. E. LAZERTE, Ph.D. 


GRADE IV PROBLEM SOLVING 


Rom reports received from teachers who collect- 

ed data for the assignments published in recent 
numbers of the A. T. A., the writer has chosen a 
few Grade IV lists and has classified the errors that 
appeared therein. The answer papers of over 200 
pupils have been considered and all errcrs made in 
solving the twelve problems that appear below were 
noted. The writer ended the classification when he 
appeared to have reached the point of diminishing 
returns. This point was reached when 231 errors 
had been catalogued as no new types or sub-types 
had appeared for some time. The types of errors 
made by the pupils of any given grade are rather 
constant, although the particular form in which they 
appear is dependent upon the particular problem 
that is being investigated. 

There follows the list of twelve problems that 
were used throughout the study, a classification of 
the errors, a detailed explanation of these various 
types, and a discussion of the significance of the 
report. 


PROBLEMS 


1. A man has $45,231 in one bank and $21,178 in 
another. How much has he in the two banks? 


. In 1920 there were 4,269 pupils in a city’s 
schools. In 1929 there were 6,732. How many 
more were there in 1929 than in 1920? 


. A man earns $3.45 a day. How much does he 
earn in a week if he works 6 days? 


. A milk can holds 9 gallons of milk. How many 
quart bottles can be filled from the can? 


. A carpenter made 428 boxes. How many boxes 
did he make each day if he was working for 8 
days? 

. Find the number of pounds in 478 ounce pack- 
ages of seeds. 


If I pay $6.50 a week for my board, how much 
will I pay in 4 weeks? 

. You had $12 more than I had last night. Today 
you earned $5 but I earned none. Find the dif- 
ference between the amounts of money you and 
I have now. 


. One town has a population of 3,264. Another 
town has a population of 4,488. How many 
more persons live in the second town than in 
the first? 


. On August 20th a company had completed 495 
miles of railroad. Between June 10th and Aug- 
ust 20th they built 68 miles of railroad. How 
eer miles of railroad were completed on June 
10th? 


. I paid $7.20 for 6 gallons of maple syrup. How 
much did I pay for each quart of syrup? (There 
are 4 quarts in 1 gallon). 

Find the cost of 68 bags of coffee each weighing 
50 pounds, if coffee is worth 32 cents a pound. 


TYPES OF ERRORS 


Transcription . 
Wrong computations 
Lapse of attention 
Old habit carried over 
Data from problem or from memory 
ignored 
Memory gave either no data or wrong data 22 
Faulty habits accepted by the school 
Defective number sense 
Difficulty in finding or in analyzing the 
problem 135 
Language difficulties 
Led astray by suggestion 
Unknown, not isolated 
Incomplete analysis 
Relationships not grasped 


DESCRIPTION OF ERRORS 


In the following detailed description of errors 
the number in each bracket refers to the problem 
bearing the corresponding number. 


Transcription— 
Numbers copied incorrectly: 5 errors. 
In (1) $6.50 copied as $6.00. 
In (11) $7.20 copied as $7.30. 
Others of the same kind. 


Computation— 
Difficulty with zero: 4 errors. 
In (12) 3400x382 given as 109152. 
In (7) zero accepted as equal to unity, and 
$26.04 given as the value of $6.50x4. 


A process once started is continued too long: 3 
errors. 

In (1) the carrying that was correct in the 
first columns is continued to the 5 and 1 
column, giving 7 as their sum. 

In (2) the borrowing habit in the last column 
results in the answer 1,463. 


Simple errors such as in 428 divided by 8 or 16: 
13 errors. 


Failure to name the unit of measurement: 6 
errors. 
In (7) we find 2,600 instead of $26.00. 


Omits part of the result: 1 error. 
In (7) 650x4 given as 600. 


Confusion: 1 error. 
In (9) the following attempt at subtraction 
appeared— 
3264 
4438 


12812 (mostly multiplication). 


Unclassified: 1 error. 
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Lapse of Attention— 
Old habit carries over: 13 errors. 
In (1) when adding dollars two places are 
marked off as cents. 
In (1) added for first four columns and then 
multiplied in the last column. 
In (3) took data from his own experience 
instead of from the problem. Seven days 
were taken instead of 6. 
In (3) dropped the decimal point. 
In (4) errors in tables, 9x2 given as 72. 
9x4 given as 13. 
Data from problem or from memory ignored: 3 
errors. 
In (4) ignored the 9 and took 1 gallon. 
In (6) said that there are 16 ounces in one 
pound and then proceeded to use 12 in- 
stead of 16. 


In (11) said he bought 24 gallons at 5 cents 
a quart. 


Memory gave no data or wrong data— 
Desired information not known: 13 errors. 
In (6) the number of ounces in 1 pound not 
known. 
Wrong memory items: 9 errors. 
In (4) 2 quarts in 1 gallon; 8 quarts in 1 
gallon. 
In (6) 2 ounces in 1 pound. 


Faulty habits accepted by the school— 
Wrong method of expressing quotient and re- 
mainder: 8 errors. 

In (8) 345 divided by 6 given as 57-3. The 
school would remove errors of this type 
by using a different set-up of symbols. 

Others of this same type. 


Defective number sense— 
Subtracting one number from a smaller one: 8 
errors. 
In (2) and (9). In (10) 68-495 given as 373. 
Obtained product smaller than the multiplicand: 
2 errors. 
In (3) $3.45x6 given as $2.70; in (11) an- 
other. 
Gross error in magnitude of result: 2 errors. 
In (6) 478 divided by 16 given as 270. 
Decimal point incorrectly placed: 3 errors. 
In (7) $6.50x4 given as $2600, etc. 
Error in easy combination: 1 error. 
In (8) 12 and 5 added to give a 


67 
Difficulty in finding or in analyzing the problem— 
Language difficulties: 31 errors. 

In (2) did not know that 1929 and 1920 re- 
ferred to years, and subtracted 1920 from 
1929: 3 errors. 

In (5) did not know the meaning of “each 
day”: 27 errors. This led to the error of 
multiplying 428 by 8. 

In (7) one pupil did not know that the $6.50 
referred to each of the 4 weeks: 1 error. 
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Procedure directed by some clue in the problem: 

13 errors. 

In (1) 12 pupils subtracted the numbers, the 
size of the numbers seemed to lead to this 
error. 

In (7) one pupil picked up a stray suggestion 
and proceeded as follows: “There are 
seven days in one week. If there are seven 
days in one week, [ will have to say to 
myself, seven fours are twenty-eight, so 
in four weeks I will have to pay $28.00.” 


Data from problem given as the answer: 1 error. 
In (2) “There were 6732 in 1929.” 


Analysis of problem incomplete: 9 errors. 

In (11) ignores fact that cost of a quart is 
asked. “I paid $7.20 divided by 6, or 
$1.20.” 

In (12) the coffee costs 50x32 cents. 

In (12) the coffee costs 68x32 cents. 


Relationships not grasped: 81 errors. 

In (10) reading faulty. “The company built 
20x68 miles of railroad”: 1 error. 

In (10) x taken as (a plus b) instead of (a 
—hb): 11 errors. 

In (10) x taken as ab instead of (a—b): 7 
errors. 

In (2) added instead of subtracted: 9 errors. 

In (8) subtracted or multiplied instead of 
added: 10 errors. 

In (2) added the entire four numbers: 10 
errors. 

In (3) divided instead of multiplied: 4 errors. 

Renominate number tables memorized but 
the relation of the units not understood: 
22 errors. 
In (4) 9 gallons equal 2 quarts and 1 

gallon. 
In (6) 478 ounces equal 7648 pounds. 
In (6) 478 ounces equal 494, or 462, or 
956 pounds. 

In (12) the solution given is, “Add 68 and’ 50 

and 32.” 


DISCUSSION OF ERRORS 


Up to this point we have presented only sum- 
maries of data. In the following paragraphs we 
shall discuss certain conclusions which may be war- 
ranted. 


It is evident that many children attempt to solve 
problems in arithmetic without having discovered 
the problem that should be conveyed by the written 
words. Pupils must be made more efficient in reading 
the language of arithmetic. Other investigations 
have proved that in many instances we can assist 
pupils in solving any given problem merely by re- 
wording it. After the pupil has discovered the prob- 
lem, he must be able to understand the relationships 
expressed and implied as they exist among the 
knowns or between the knowns and the unknowns. 
There is doubtless an innate factor at work here, 
but previous investigations have shown that with 
any given ability pupils may be trained to unravel 
and express relationships. In any study of pupils’ 
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errors, there are always many instances of failure 
to grasp the essential relationships expressed in the 
problem. 


The summary presented above shows that memo- 
rized information, while essential to the solution of 
many problems, is not sufficient to guarantee a solu- 
tion of any problem demanding the use of the in- 
formation. 


The school must accept the blame for several! 
errors in the above list. As teachers we are often 
careless in our use of mathematical symbols. It is 
not desirable that pupils should use the “—” at one 
time as a sign of subtraction and then on another 
occasion use it as a “dash” separating a quotient 
from a remainder. Such habits as these carry over 
to other situations and for the student who passes 
along to the study of Algebra they may cause much 
confusion. 


Under “computation” we find errors that persist 
because there has been an inadequate amount of 
drill. There are others that appear because we have 
seldom introduced the pupil to work with zero in 
the field of combinations and separations. The pupil 
is left to acquire incidental notions concerning “O.” 


In the above list of errors there were nineteen 
appearing under “Lapse of attention.” How are 
these errors to be eliminated? We have no certain 
answer. We know that pupils may be trained in 
powers of attention and it is the business of the 
school to give this training. If arithmetic were made 
more interesting to pupils there would be fewer 


lapses of attention while problems were being solved. 


The writer is impressed by the frequency of 
errors that seem so readily classifiable under the 


heading “Defective number sense.” Arguments have 
appeared in these columns on previous occasions 
to the effect that pupils should be made conscious 
of relative magnitudes of numbers from the begin- 
ning of their school experience. There is possible 
some slight affective quality to number experiences 
that might be stimulated in children, so that they 
are simply uncomfortable away inside somewhere 
when they discover that after multiplying some 
number by a perfectly healthy integer they obtain 
a result that is smaller than the multiplicand with 
which they began operations. 


The data given above do not call for lengthy dis- 
cussions. Each reader may draw his own conclu- 
sions from them and, what is of more importance, 
he may create for himself a number of unanswered 
queries. There is interest and profit in the tabula- 
tion of pupils’ errors when one’s attention is being 
focussed upon the possible remedial methods that 
might serve to remove the errors. After making a 
representative list of errors for a given grade, one 
is impressed always by the fact that the errors fall 
into relatively few classes. One wonders then why 
in our instruction we do not attempt more frequent- 
ly to develop the limited number of abilities that 
appear to be necessary for the solution of problems. 


Two hundred Russian teachers have been found 
guilty of lacking proper enthusiasm for Soviet politics. 
They have been dismissed, forbidden to teach any more 
and prohibited from leaving Russia. And this is what 
we are asked to believe is liberty for the worker. 

—Calgary Albertan. 
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ALBERTA SCHOOL WEEK 


HE week beginning January 12 is to be ‘school 
week in Alberta. Plans no doubt anticipate a 
campaign of public education on all phases of the 
school question—on the administrative and execu- 
tive not less than on the academic. And if observa- 
tion is accurate there are few questions on which 
the public is so ill-informed as on affairs relating to 
the public school, albeit there has been a noticeable 
tendency in recent times for parents to take a more 
understanding interest in the problems connected 
with the education of their children and for rate- 
payers generally to inquire the way to truth re- 
garding the administration of these institutions for 
which they all pay taxes, parent and bachelor alike. 
The occasion will be an excellent one for conduct- 
ing a public forum on rural education in Alberta 
and especially the solution proposed by the Minister 
of Education, Mr. Baker, which was hoist at last 
session of the Legislature. That rural education is 
in need of some measure of reform is a fact recog- 
nized not only in this but other provinces and to 
effect this the Minister proposes to start at the ad- 
ministrative end of the problem—“to ensure full 
time operation of sufficient schools, both elementary 
and secondary; to effect a fair distribution of the 
cost” and thus “to improve the quality of the educa- 
tion provided in the schools.” 

Thus far most of the opposition has come from 
rural trustees who appear to suspect that in some 
way democracy of school management and therefore 
their own influence are threatened. The simple fact, 
however, seems to be that Mr. Baker, as The Stettler 
Independent said editorially when the question was 
an issue a year ago— 

wants to put the rural school system on a 
business basis similar to any other co-operative 
business, such as the banking system. Taking the 
banking system as an example, would it be better 
for the head office of the system to select managers 

_for each branch or would it be better for two or 
three shareholders at each branch to select the 
manager? 

Which is approximately what the Minister, among 
other things, proposes; himself to accept the re- 
sponsibility of appointing the teacher. The result, 
it is estimated, would be to bring intelligence to bear 
on the important task of placing teachers where they 
are best fitted; to exercise more supervision ; to pro- 
vide means for eliminating the inefficient and to 
retain more ambitious and able teachers. 

At a meeting of the Hanna inspectorate the opin- 
ion was expressed that “similar improvements in 
our rural education could be obtained without the 
creation of unnecessary boards or without curtail- 
ment of the democratic powers now exercised.” But, 
The Drumheller Mail added, 

the fact remains that until the Minister 
of Education came forward with his proposed bill 
the majority of rural boards had never agitated 
for these improvements. 

Many phases of the education problem and es- 
pecially rural education has come to light since 
the bill was shelved last session and by the light 
of our subsequent knowledge, the new contribu- 
tions to the subject by authorities of other prov- 
inces as well as by such public discussions as the 
projected “school week,” the cause should be greatly 
advanced by the time the Legislature meets again. 
—Calgary Albertan. 
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Before Easter, 1930 


OUR ROSTER OF MEMBERSHIP IS 300 GREATER THAN LAST YEAR AT THIS TIME 


A LittLe Moret ENERGY AND Co-OPERATIVE EFrorT AND WE Go 


OVER THE TOP 


LOCALS: A vigorous membership campaign during the next two months will be a very real 
spur and encouragement to your Provincial Executive in forging ahead with confidence and en- 
thusiasm through what promises to be the most significant and serious campaign for Education 
and the ‘Teacher which has ever developed in Alberta. 


Much legislation affecting Education and the Teacher is in prospect. The success attending 
the efforts of the A.T.A. to safeguard and promote the cause of Education and the Teacher depends 
largely on the percentage of Alberta Teachers who are members of the A.T.A. 

ALBERTA TEACHER! If you are already a member of the A.T.A. don’t allow your mem- 
bership to lapse. Do a little more than just pay your fees: induce some “knocker” or non-member 
to turn over a new leaf. 

NON-MEMBER! If you are interested in the New School Act; in Interesting the Public in 
Educational Matters; in Pensions for Teachers; in Obtaining a Square Deal regarding Salary, 
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Dignified Profession; in All things Connected with Education and the Life of a Real Teacher 
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Editorial 


THE FOREMOST QUESTION 


> we about the new School Bill, is it dead?” 

“Will it be introduced again at the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature—or what?” Such are the 
queries put whenever and wherever education or any 
phase of it is under discussion in the Province. 
Everybody wants to know something: nobody, unless 
it be the Cabinet itself, seems to know anything. 
We don’t believe, however, that the understanding 
so prevalent during the last session amongst all in- 
terested parties will be permitted to fade away. If we 
diagnosed the situation rightly, the Bill met with 
considerable doubt and uncertainty amongst the 
Government followers themselves regarding its 
chances of success in the House and its endorsation 
throughout the Province, therefore it was deemed 
unwise to introduce the Bill early during the last ses- 
sion with a view to its going to the Committee stage 
in preparation for its final adoption. So it was in- 
troduced for discussion late during the session, and 
the debate was closed by the Minister of Education 
without a vote being taken as to whether or not the 
Bill “be read for the first time.” But there was a 
definite understanding if not an undertaking that, 
after being held ‘over for a year for discussion 
throughout the Province, the electorate would be 
made better informed and “sounded” regarding its 
provisions, and the Bill would be introduced again 
early during the 1930 session to be finally dealt with. 
And even so there existed a general impression 
which has gradually become more definite that in 
its original form the Bill would have little chance 
of finally becoming law. 


* Ed ok 


YEAR has passed, almost, and we are just won- 

dering whether or not outside the ranks of the 
U.F.A. and its sister organizations, the public as a 
whole are much more intimately acquainted with the 
provisions of the new Bill than when the Minister’s 
pamphlet was first distributed broadcast. If such 
be so, then it is very unfortunate. It may be that 
the rural population has either ceased to interest 
itself in the matter by reason of the belief that the 
Bill is dead and, therefore, it is not necessary to 
devote any attention to educational changes until 
once again they see in black and white just what 
the changes promising to become law will actually 
be. 


Constructive criticisms seem to be almost a minus 
quantity and this is due possibly to the secret resting 
in the lap of the¢Gods \regarding what alternatives 
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or compromises might be acceptable to the Govern- 
ment to the far-reaching proposals, e.g.: 


(a) Would the Bill be accepted with the elimina- 
tion of the General Board? 

(b) If the divisions are considered too large, is 
it possible still to put into existence a larger 
unit of administration than the rural school 
district? 

(c) What unit of administration would likely be 
found sufficiently large to enable the Board 
to function with dignity and efficiency and at 
the same time dispel in large measure the 
argument that the Bill makes the parents and 
the local community too far removed from 
the school and the administration? 

(d) It is the Minister’s laudable aim to provide 
for increased supervision in rural schools. Is 
it possible to arrive at any other method ac- 
ceptable to him than the dissolution of the 
Inspectoral staff as it at present exists and 
making Divisional Superintendents of them? 
Would it be acceptable to retain the inspec- 
tors as inspectors and allow the larger units 
of administration to appoint their own super- 
vising officers? 


ok %* %* 


E suggest a few alternatives which might go 

a long way towards allaying suspicion and 
opposition to the Bill. We suggest first: that the 
General Board idea be “scrapped,” not so much be- 
cause its demerits outweigh its merits—that is pure- 
ly a matter of opinion—but because the public at 
this time at least, will not fali into line with the idea. 
This would necessitate the making of substantial 
equalization grants from General Revenue to assist 


units of low assessment to finance their system, in ~ 


the same way as is now done with rural school dis- 
tricts in a penurious condition. 

The prevailing system of school organization and 
administration outside the large cities is no longer 
adapted to modern uses. This is a fact recognized 
not only in this but in other provinces from Ontario 
to British Columbia and the world over it has be- 
come recognized that the unit of taxation for civil 
purposes should be the unit of taxation for educa- 
tional purposes. In Alberta the Municipality is the 
unit of taxation for civil purposes and this might 
well serve as a unit for educational administration. 
Each municipality might have its own school board 
of, say, five members. Many arguments can be 
advanced favoring this. The population throughout 
the municipalities is generally fairly homogeneous 
respecting both race and religion. There would 
therefore be less chance of racial and religious dif- 
ferences than would be possible and probable over a 
larger area. Besides this, a religious minority in a 
municipality without serious difficulty might create 
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a separate school district, as is now the case in the 
large centres. Since the average municipality would 
contain from 12 to 20 schools, each might appoint a 
“principal of schools’ to serve as the local supervis- 
ing officer. His relationship to the individual teach- 
ers throughout the municipality would be equivalent 
in large degree to that of the Principal of a large 
city school toward the 12 to 20 members of the 
school staff. Hence the problem of supervision would ° 
be largely overcome without involving the Inspect- 
oral Staff as it at present exists. The Inspectors 
then would be actual inspectors; they would not 
be expected to devote much time to class-room super- 
vision—the municipal principals would do this— 
but to represent among school boards, taxpayers, 
parents, and teachers the educational policies of the 
Government in general, and to see that educational 


law is enforced in spirit and in fact. 
* * 


E suggest also that every town and village be 

included in the municipality surrounding it, 
for under present conditions there is no more super- 
vision in town and village schools than in rural 
schools, as the school principal is too busy with his 
own classroom of high school pupils throughout the 
teaching periods of the day to be a supervising officer 
to the staff. He cannot be the helper or demonstrator 
of his, staff in the classroom itself. As a part of a 
municipality the town and village school would have 
the same benefits of a municipal principal as the 
rural schools. 


Again, provision might be made in the Act to 
amalgamate several municipalities for secondary 
school purposes which would go a long way towards 
solving the problem of rural secondary education. 
The argument for municipal school boards might be 
developed at length, but space forbids. Suffice it to 
say that if the large Rivisional Board will not prove 
itself acceptable, Municipal School Boards, for ele- 
mentary educational purposes, with amalgamations 
of several for secondary educational purposes, would 
be a most progressive step towards solving the prob- 
lems of— 

(a) Providing for a larger unit of administra- 

tion; 

(b) Providing for adequate supervision; 

(c) Paving the way for genuine progress in séc- 

ondary education throughout the Province. 


CAUGHT AT LAST! 


EACHERS throughout the Province will learn 

with interest and a degree of satisfaction that 
a recent prosecution was successful in the District 
Court at Edmonton of a peripatetic vendor of high 
priced reference books for teachers. The heavy fine 
levied will serve as a salutary lesson to a type of 
unscrupulous, high pressure salesmen who have been 
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a constant source of annoyance, if not grief, to young 
teachers, especially those in rural schools. The 
example made may result in a halting of their ac- 
tivities. Let us hope so. The Attorney General’s 
Department who instituted and carried through the 
court proceedings, are to be congratulated upon their 
action in the matter. 


FLOREAT DRUMHELLER! 


HE Drumheller School Board and the Drum- 

heller Local Alliance deserve hearty congratula- 
tions on the fine spirit of mutual co-operation mani- 
fested. A recent request to the School Board by the 
Local Organization has resulted in the granting of 
representation of the Local at School Board Meet- 
ings. This gives practical evidence of the right 
spirit of aggressiveness on the part of the Drum- 
heller A.T.A. members and of the progressive atti- 
tude and foresight of the School Board. We feel sure 
that the parties to the arrangement will be mutu- 
ally benefited thereby. The teacher representative 
will take to the School Board not merely his own 
technical knowledge of educational matters but the 
collected opinion of his teacher colleagues: he will 
be able to explain to the School Board the attitude 
which teachers are likely to adopt with regard to 
proposals affecting the work of the schools, and such 
knowledge of the teachers’ views is often of the 
greatest service to the School Board and its officials. 
On the other hand, the appointed teacher representa- 
tive to the School Board will learn something of the 
principles upon which the Board may be acting, 
something of the motives which guide them in reach- 
ing their decisions, and without in any way disclosing 
any procedure which the Board may regard as con- 
fidential, he will be able to give to the members of 
the teaching staff such information as may prevent 
misconception and thus materially aid the smooth 
working of the education machine. 

Teacher representation will be a constant evidence 
of mutual trust and goodwill, and provide a bond 
of unity between the Drumheller School Board and 
the teaching profession. The Drumheller School 
Board appreciates evidently that the decisions of a 
School Board depend very largely for their effective- 
ness upon the loyal co-operation of the teaching staff. 


"WARE! 

CORES of complaints have been received by the 
Alliance during the past five years from young 
teachers who have been duped by the skilfully pre- 
pared sales-talk of representatives of certain corpo- 
rations who peddle reference books printed south 
of the Border, produced primarily for American 
consumption. How suitable or otherwise they may 
be for use by U.S.A. teachers we are not in a posi- 
tion to judge, but they are not specially produced to 
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harmonize with the Alberta courses of study, no 
matter how facile arguments may be developed by 
the salesmen to prove them to be so. Furthermore, 
the price usually asked for them is many times their 
actual value. The book agent usually represents that 
the books are “given” free of charge, the money 
required being a charge solely for a reference service 
extending over a period of years. A cash payment 
is made on account and “just for the sake of business 
formalities,” documents are signed with the assur- 
ance that if dissatisfied the books may be returned, 
the money paid will be refunded and there will be 
an end of the business. 


After the documents have been signed, the slick 
salesman immediately decamps; the teacher waits 
until school is dismissed and she is then'able to scan 
the provisions of the contract, and realizes with 
concern that they are of a most binding character, 
obligating payment of substantial monthly instal- 
ments, not yearly, irrespective of any undertak- 
ings, promises or representations made verbally by 
the agent. The books arrive a few days later, they 
are a disappointment; the teacher returns them to 
the company and then the “fun” commences. She 
writes the company and, not infrequently asks for 
her money to be returned. “Nothing doing,” in 
effect, says the company in reply. “Dear madam:” 
implies this form letter, “The bargain is yours, not 
ours. You don’t realize what a treasure you have 
obtained, the books are worth their weight in gold, 
and the reference service is such that if you avail 
yourself of its privileges all your inspectors’ reports 
will grade you ‘Excellent.’ You will be an outstand- 
ing teacher, and a living encyclopedia, etc., etc. 
Really you would not insult your intelligence by 
reasoning that the contract signed by you does not 
mean exactly what it says. Our representative who 
sold you the books is a most truthful, reliable ser- 
vant, incapable of misrepresentation. We regret 
that we can not see our way to humor your change 
of mind and heart; you must hold yourself obligated 
to fulfil the requirements of the contract.” Duns for 
the monthly instalments ‘arrive from time to time, 
interspersed with letters growing stronger and more 
threatening in tone; veiled threats give place to 
direct intimidation, and finally, letters are received 
from the company’s solicitors, reaching a climax in 
the form of a writ. Many teachers rather than face 
a court action, succumb to the threats; others, con- 
fident of being able to prove false representation, 
decide to fight, if necessary; they ignore the duns 
and threats, or write challenging the company to go 
ahead and sue. Usually that is the last they hear of 
it, although cases have been known where an un- 
defended action has resulted in judgment being 
entered against the teacher. 
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E suggest that teachers who have been “roped 

in” by false representations should not allow 

the fear of appearing unsophisticated in business af- 

fairs to override their desire to resist the imposition. 

It may be comforting in some degree to those who 

have been tricked to learn that young teachers are 

not the only dupes. One agent “cleaned up” in one 

town, the victims including the mayor, who is a bar- 

rister of wide experience, several hard-headed store- 
keepers, and a few professional men. 

Recently a representative of one of these Refer- 
ence Book firms desired to convince us that his 
firm authorized bona fide salesmanship only. We 
accepted his offer to listen to a demonstration. We 
listened with admiration. The whole of our visitor’s 
talk was so ably and artfully compiled that it would 
be difficult indeed to label as misrepresentation any 
individual sentence or particular words or phrases; 
yet no impressive quack could deliver a more con- 
vincing oration on the efficacy of his concoction to 
cure everything from tummy-ache to tuberculosis; 
no advocate could cast over his guilty client more 
roseate hues of innocence and sanctity than did this 
gentleman over his firm’s business ideals. However, 
he beamed with satisfaction when informed that in 
our opinion no court could hold any individual part 
of the “talk” to be misrepresentation, but he was no 
less non-plussed when it was suggested that it was 
not necessary to tell actual lies to create a wrong 
impression; direct lies were the least intelligent 
form of trickery. If that was the “stuff” prepared 
for consumption of buyers then their whole proced- 
ure, it seemed to us, was a conglomeration of trick- 
ery from start to finish. Furthermore, we suggested 
that it would improve their ethics if their chef-d’ 
oeuvre were recast so that in fact as well as intention 
it could be labelled “Genuine, unadulterated false- 
hoods.” 

No wonder even lawyers and business men of ex- 
perience capitulate once they allow such cloaked 
subtlety to spill its flow from the lips of the agent. 
What chance of effective resistence would a young 
man or woman have, alone in the rural school and 
unacclimatized to salesmanship procedure and 
power, when, while the seller is “hitting on all six,” 
the harassed teacher must needs endeavor to keep 
tab on a bunch of mischievous imps fully conscious 
that teacher is too occupied to check up on them? 
What is to be expected, happens—the harassed 
young teacher just signs up in order to get rid of 
a nuisance, at the same time accepting the assur- 
ance (an indiscretion we admit) that “cancel if not 
satisfied” will hold after the documents have been 
signed. 

* a ok 
EACHERS should bear in mind the following 
when approached by book agents of this type: 
(1) Books are not given free of charge. “Nothing 
is given for nothing.” 
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(2) These books are priced at a figure much above 
their actual value. The commission paid to the 
book agent is very high. This commission must 
obviously be covered by the purchase price paid. 
Boost in price, Number 1. 


(3) The high percentage of N.G. contracts, the low 
percentage of collection of book debts, means 
that those who pay up in full must offset the 
loss occasioned by those who refuse so to do. 
Boost in price, Number 2. 


(4) Book selling is a real art. Sales-talks are based 
upon most skilfully compiled material, prepared 
by experts of wide and varied experience, with 
a view to breaking down every disinclination 
the prospect may feel against purchasing. 


(5) No matter what representations are made 
directly or by implication, neither the Depart- 
ment of Education, the Inspectors, nor the Al- 
liance are in any way associated with publish- 
ing houses endeavoring to dispose of sets of 
reference books to teachers while teaching in 
schools. 


Congratulations 





George H. Van Allen, K.C. 


Solicitor to the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc. 


Hearty congratulations, Mr. Van Allen, on the 
honour recently conferred upon you in being ap- 
pointed King’s Counsel. 
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Calgary Public School Men’s Local of the A.T.A. 


The December meeting of the above Local was held on 
Tuesday evening, December 3, at 6 p.m. About 25 members 
attended, some of whom arrived after the supper. F. Speak- 
man, President, occupied the chair. 

J. W. Verge, chairman of the Cumulative Sick Pay Com- 
mittee, reported progress. M. W. Brock, reinstated as chair- 
man of tht Pension Committee, reported on the work of his 
committee. He gave an encouraging speech on the present 
prospects. G. H. Lunn spoke on the matter of consideration 
being given to members with overseas service to their credit. 
D. Norton, besides being Secretary-Treasurer for the year, 
acted as the representative of the Local at the School Board. 
His report as Secretary-Treasurer showed the Local to be in 
somewhat better shape than last year. Mr. Speakman, on 
retiring, reviewed briefly the condition of the Local and the 
outlook for the provincial body. The election was then held, 
open voting being used. 

The following officers were elected for 1930: President, 
A. Florendine; Vice-President, A. T. Godwin; Past Presi- 
dent, F. Speakman (no election); Secretary-Treasurer, D. 
Norton; Executive members, D. G. Badcock, K. P. Meickle- 
john, N. J. Kennedy and L. A. Daniels. 





This department exists for the service of Alliance 
members in the classroom. It will be directed, as it al- 
ways has been, to give help where help is most needed, 
i.e., in the ungraded school. We shall put “in our win- 
dow” what we think will be of most use to you in saving 
overtime work, in providing good suggestions, and in 
supplying needed material. We do not think it worth 
while to merely duplicate text-book content; but we may 
offer some ideas on how to organize it. 

IF AT ANY TIME YOU FEEL ACUTE NEED of a 
set of supplementary exercises, of composition ideas, of 
seat-work suggestions, or anything else for which you are 
really at a loss, PLEASE ASK US. DON’T WAIT FOR 
IT TO BE SHOWN “IN THE WINDOW.” 


Write, stating clearly what you want, to 
EDITOR, T. H. D., 
A. T. A. Magazine, 
Imperial Bank Bldg., 
Edmonton 


CORRESPONDENCE AND COMMENT 
We regret to have omitted answering last month the 
query: “How many pounds in a bushel of potatoes?” The 
answer is 60 pounds. 


PRIMARY READING 


We have pleasure in publishing this month a paper de- 
livered by Miss Vera Ignatius of Etzikom (S. Alberta) at 
the Fall Convention, and placed at our disposal. We believe 
it contains a great deal of valuable suggestion, and we take 
this occasion to express our thanks to Miss Ignatius for the 
use of it. There are some primary games and devices listed 
in the paper with which we are not familiar; we shall be 
pleased to deal with requests for information as to any in 
which you are interested, and publish such particulars as we 
can obtain, in later issues. 


HISTORY TEACHING 


We are still receiving queries about good books for his- 
tory teaching in the lower and middle grades. We cannot do 
better than repeat our previous advice, that if you want a 
great fund of story material on the discovery, exploration 
and development of Canada, Miss Dickie’s series of History 
Readers will supply that want. We especially recommend 
“The Long Trail,” which deals with the adventures from 
Cartier to David Thompson; and “The Canadian West,” 
which contains a wealth of the very material that is hardest 
to gather, relating to the westward expansion of settlement. 
Both are in very attractive style and invaluable for the 
Grades they cover. One dollar and ten cents will purchase 
either book post-free from the School Books Branch, De- 


WH OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 
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LECTURES ON MENTAL HEALTH 


_ Dr. H. E. Smith, of the University of Alberta, 
will continue in the new year the series of lectures 
in Mental Hygiene which he has been giving at the 
Y.W.C.A. in Edmonton. The lectures are given on 
Monday evenings at 7:30. The topics listed below 
deal largely with problems of particular interest to 
teachers. At the close of each lecture opportunity 
will be given for discussion. 


January 20—The Treatment of Delinquency. 


January 27—Behaviour Problems in Junior 
School Children. 


February 3—Problems of Adolescence. 


February 10—Mental Adjustments in Industrial 
and Business Life. 


February 17—The Education of the Mentally 
Handicapped. 


mn | 


DO YOU NEED— 


A book containing special material for History, Geo- 
graphy, Citizenship, Literature or other work in the class- 
NOOM: 3 26/1435 

A book on teaching method . . 

A book to illustrate some phase of extra-mural Uni- 
versity work 

Advice or assistance in the selection of Intelligence, 
Proficiency or Progress Tests? 

You may not be able to name the book, yet you know 
what you want it for. If you will write to us stating 
SPECIFICALLY the kind of help that you want, we will 
try to find the right book in the Provincial or University 
Libraries, and send it to you. 


THE A.T.A. BOOK SERVICE, 


Imperial Bank Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


partment of Education. Probably you would find the solution 
of many difficulties in the Catalogue of the School Books 
Branch, which is regularly sent to the School Secretary but 
probably never reaches you. 


OUTLINES FOR FEBRUARY 


Outlines for Grades II. to VII. Inclusive, by Courtesy of the 
Calgary School Board 


ARITHMETIC 

(a) Counting by 4’s to “20.” 

(b) Formal teaching of combinations and separations 
of the doubles. 

(c) Combinations and separations, using “1 more” and 
4 Jens.” 

(d) Recognition and making of symbols to “70.” 

READING AND LITERATURE 


GRADE I.— 


February— 
(a) Reader, page 67 to 107. 
(b) Phonics wh, ng,-ea, oy, oi, ¢ (soft), g (soft), qu. 
February and March— 
(a) Memorization of the following: 
(1) What is pink? 
(2) Who has seen the Wind? 
(3) What does the Bee do? 
(4) When I was Down Beside the Sea? 
(5) A Frisky Lamb. 
(6) Sun and Rain. (Sing Song). Christina Rosetti. 
(7) O Wind Where Have You Been? 
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(b) Retelling by the pupils and dramatization of episodes 
in the stories: 
(1) The Three Pigs. 
(2) The Wind and the Sun. 
(3) Black Sambo. 

(c) “Sentence Sense” to be further developed. Follow 
this up by having the pupils copy a simple sentence, 
which has been obtained from oral work and has 
been written on the board by the teacher. 

(d) Drill on the correct use of “isn’t”? and distinct 
pronunciation of the final “t’? as found in such in- 
stances as “at the train.” 

(e) New stories to be read or told by the teacher: 

(1) Cinderella. 
(2) David the Shepherd Boy. 
(3) Nature stories. 


ART 


Design a linoleum pattern, and make a rug for the Doll’s 
house. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Animals: Care of domestic animals (cows, horses and 
sheep). Their feeding and protection. Care of pets in win- 
ter. Study animals that are roaming around wild, for ex- 
ample: moose, deer, coyote, fox. 

Where are the gophers, squirrels and bears? 

Fish that may be bought in the winter. 

Frost: On the window panes. Shapes of snowflakes. 

Weather calendar observations, discussions and records 
every month. 

Stories read about winter conditions involving children 
of other lands. Animals, birds. etc. 


GRADE II. — 
READING AND LITERATURE 


(a) Reading — 
(1) Little Hiawatha. 
(2) Gray and White. 
(8) The Country Mouse and the City Mouse. 
(4) The Lost Doll. 
(5) Hiawatha’s Brothers. 
(6) Supplementary Reader. 


(b) Literature and Memorization — 


(1) My Shadow. 
(2) Where Go the Boats. 
(8) A Good Play. 


(c) Stories for Telling — 
(1) Sleeping Beauty. (2) Peter Pan. 
LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 


(a) Oral Topics — 


The Chinook Wind. My Best Friend. 
A Birthday Party. Dogs I Know. 


(b) Teach abbreviations Mr. Mrs. ft. yd. 
Teach — He doesn’t. 


(c) Review ou; ow; oi; oy; ce; ge; dge (comes after a 
short vowel where ge is found after a long one). 


SPELLING 
(January to April) 


Teach the words from the second term list, also difficult 
words from the supplementary list, taking four or five new 
words a day. Finish the phonic list. Continue the Friday 
review. 


Suggestions—Use the words from the lists in simple sen- 
tences for dictation, starting about March. Insist upon the 
correct use of capitals and periods. 

Teach the words which have a short vowel, and double the 
final consonant, when ing or ed is added, e.g.—get, getting; 
run, running; slip, slipping, slipped. 

Teach the words which drop the final e when ing is added, 
e.g.—come, coming. 

Teach related words as love, lovely; dark, darker; duck, 
duckling; end, ended, ending. 


ARITHMETIC 

Counting to 1000 by 100’s. 

Review combinations and separations to the 14’s. 

Relative value of money—1 cent, 5 cents; 10 cents, 25 
cents, 50 cents, one dollar. 

Review unit, tens and hundred place value. 

Review 4. Teach 4 of any simple number. 

Connect 4 of 12 with 4 a foot, 4 a dozen. 

Connect 4 of 60 with 4 an hour; 4 of 100 with 4 a dollar. 

Daily drill in adding and in simple oral problems. 


HYGIENE 


1st week: Booklet — Make a booklet on fruits. 
2nd week: Teeth and Care of Teeth. 

3rd week: Nails and Care of Nails. 

4th week: Hearing and Care of Ears. 


NATURE STUDY 


1. Hunting after moose, deer and fur bearing animals— 
stories of trapping—humane treatment of animals— 
use of pictures. 

2. Fish in winter and stories of winter fishing. 

3. Study of heavens—bright stars at night—Milky Way, 
Northern Lights. 

4. Cardinal points of compass—location of pupils’ homes 
and other points of direction. 


CITIZENSHIP 
First Week — Skating and sliding — necessary as ex- 
ercise. Conduct if rink or slide is crowded. Warn children 
off rivers unless accompanied by elders. Coasting — be 


careful that others are not in the path of sleigh. Keep to 
side going uphill, etc. Change damp clothing on going into 
the house. 

Second Week: — Care of books. Help teacher to repair 
those of the schoolroom, Use of library. Care of pictures, 
repair of seat work. 

Third Week—Lines. Review of assembly and dismissal 
rules. Following captain’s directions. Order in hallways 
and cloakrooms. A lesson on being a good captain. No 
shouting at the others, etc. 

Fourth Week — Behaviour on street cars and im stores, 
etc. Plenty of dramatization. Boys should raise hats and 
let girls precede them, etc. 


GRADE Ill. — 
READING AND LITERATURE 


Reading and Literature go hand in hand. Enjoyment and 
appreciation followed by dramatization and memorization is 
the desired end in this grade. 

The mechanics should be pretty well mastered by the time 
the pupils reach Grade III, but drill on the more difficult 
vowel and consonant combinations will be found necessary. 
Review phonics if the pupils stumble. 

Word drill and silent reading should always precede orai 
reading lessons. 

Silent — 

Saint Valentine. 
Pippa. 


Oral— 
He and She. 
The Child’s World. 
The Dog of Flanders. 
Story Telling — 
The Magic Mirror. 


Memory — 
The Arrow and the Song. 
Pippa’s Song. 


Dramatization — 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
COMPOSITION 


After the letter is taught there should be weekly practice. 

Two stories a month at least should be dramatized. 

(a) Oral—Animals that Sleep all Winter; St. Valentine’s 
Day; A Bear Story; Our Baby. 

(b) Formal—Continue three original sentences on dis- 
cussed topic; A three-sentence letter a week. Teach: 
their, there; here, hear; to, too, two. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Adding ing, as: (1) sing, sing- 
ing; (2) write, writing; (3) trot, trotting. 











CITIZENSHIP 


(a) Making of Friends—Be yourself—stand ‘fast for the 
right. (You make friends and your friends make 
you). : 

(b) Loyalty and Truth Telling—tTell truth even although 
it results in unpleasant consequences. 

(c) Stories: 

1. St. Valentine. 

2. St. George and the Dragon. 
3. Knights of the Round Table. 
4. Story of Joseph. 


SPELLING 
Second Term— 
January to March 15th—Teach the list of words given 
for the second term. 
March 16th to April 30th—Words from the supplemen- 
tary list not previously taught. 
May and June—Review. 
In each of the above periods there will be time for the 
teaching of extra words needed by individual classes. 
In order that the Spelling lessons may be an aid to Com- 
position, it is suggested that dictation of phrases or sen- 
tences be given at least twice a week throughout the year. 


ARITHMETIC 


Emphasize rapidity in addition and subtraction. 
Counting by 9’s and 7’s. 

Teach 8 times table (m. and d.). 

Teach quart and pint. 

Teach time telling in minute spaces. 


HYGIENE 
Care of the Body—Foods, cleanliness, water, sleep. 


Sper 


GRADE IV.— ‘ 
READING AND LITERATURE 


In Silent Reading aim for increased speed. 
In Oral Reading smoothness and expression of wholes to 
be the aim. 
In Literature help pupils to build up mental pictures—to 
visualize. 
Note—Minimum of work only is suggested. 
Silent Reading— 
Billy Topsail. 
Wreck of the Hesperus. 
Oral Reading— 
The Wind and the Moon. 
At School with Shakespeare. 
Literature— 
Little Brown Hands. 
Three Trees. 
Memory Work— 
Tell-Tale. 
The Gypsy Song. 
Story— 
The Gorgon’s Head. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 


The aims of this grade are— 
(a) To teach the pupil to gather ideas before he speaks 
or writes. 
(b) To enlarge and improve his vocabulary. 
(c) To give practice in speaking and writing the simple 
sentence. 
A. Vocabulary Lessons—Teach same word as different parts 
of speech. 
B. Practice in sentences beginning with: Was there; were 
there; is there; are there, ete. 
C. Use descriptive phrases in sentences: 
(a) A heavy peal of thunder. 
(b) The fragrance of the flowers. 
(c) The golden corn. 


CITIZENSHIP AND HISTORY TALKS 


Laws—Necessity for laws and rules. 
Our responsibility in obeying laws, in the home, 
at school, in the city. 

“In order to command; learn to obey.” 
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St. Valentine’s Day. 


Manners—Behavior in public places. 
Respect towards poor and aged. 


Early Days in Alberta. 


SPELLING 


Owing to the fact that many words in the prescribed 
course are known to many of the pupils, it is suggested that 
time should be spent in drilling upon the phonetic words 
found in Morang’s Phonic Manual. These words will be 
found useful in writing Composition, Literature, etc. 

Note—Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words misspelled by pupils in written exercises. It is recom- 
mended that the words on these lists be treated as part of 
the Spelling Course for the class. 

Remaining 80 words in Course—Second Term List. 

Memory Work Spelling. 


ARITHMETIC 
Long Division with checks, using two figures for divisor 
and five for dividend. 
Mutiplication with checks. 
Teach: Oz., lbs., ewts., tons. 
Give problems in same. 


HYGIENE 
Care of the Body—Cleanliness, bathing, hands—wash 
often, finger nails, teeth, pure soap, individual towel, regu- 
lar habits—sleeping, eating; respiration—through nose; clean 
ne an abundance of pure water—small quanti- 
les often. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Detailed study of: Linen, cotton, wool and rubber. 
Various phases of the Moon, as per Course of Study. 


NATURE STUDY 
Animal Study—Rabbit (winter), bear, mountain goat. 


Bird Study—Screech owl, Whisky Jack (Canada Jay), 
Snowy owl. 


GRADE V.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 


This Suggested Outline Represents the Minimum of 
Work. 


Oral Reading— 
Moses at the Fair. 


Memory Work— 
The Bugle Song. 
Silent Reading— 
The Round-up. 


Literature— 
Moses at the Fair. 


Story Telling— 
The Wandering Jew. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 


The aims in this grade are— 

(a) To teach pupils to recognize the main idea in any 

group of ideas. 

(b) To teach the simple paragraph. 

Since the new work for Grade V. is “Paragraph Work’’ 
this should be commenced early in the term and continued 
throughout the year. In September some hero, such as Jas- 
on, Roland, etc., should be selected as interesting to the class 
and suitable alike for paragraph work, teaching of continuity, 
selecting of interesting matter and the beginning of the 
world list for the year. 

Another important division of this subject is vocabulary 
work. With this end in view, there should be regular and in- 
telligent use of the dictionary and systematic sentence prac- 
tice, both oral and written, with words which have created 
their own interest for children. 

In all Oral Composition common errors should be correct- 
ed as they occur. Such errors as are given on page 71 of the 
Course of Studies should also receive attention. 

Children should be taught from the first to criticize their 
own work and should be given some easy standard, such as 
the samples given on page 72 of the Course of Studies. 

Oral Composition should occupy about two-thirds of the 
time and Written Composition the other one-third. In the 
written paragraph teach indentation and capitalized title. 
Quotation marks will be required for direct narration in writ- 
ten dramatization. 
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Owing to the nature of the work, there will be a great 
similarity each month—the paragraph—but it should in- 
crease in difficulty. 


For suggested exercises see Course of Studies, Part 1, p. 
70, also Learning to Speak and Write, Book II, pp. 14 to 16, 
21, 25-15, 26, 30, 34-11, 40-11, 41 to 43, 44-1, 45-4, 47-2, 
47-7, 48-9, 49 to 51. 


SPELLING 


In addition to words found in the Course of Study and in 
the Speller pupils should gradually become familiar with 
words used in Geography, Citizenship, etc., providing the 
spelling of them is not beyond the scope of the pupils. If it 
is at all possible, teach such words in the spelling lesson im- 
mediately following the Geography or other lessons in which 
they were introduced. Give dictation exercises from Reader, 
also sentences built up by introducing words from the differ- 
ent subjects. 

Note—Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words misspelled by pupils in written exercises. It is recom- 
mended that the words on these lists be treated as part of the 
Spelling course for the class. 


Remaining words in Course—Second Term. 
Words from other subjects. 


ARITHMETIC 


In this grade continue the development in speed and ac- 
curacy in the four simple rules. In bills and accounts stress 
neatness, systematic form and accuracy. Give practice in all 
statements in problems and encourage pupils to think for 
themselves and to show originality in written solutions. Keep 
all problems and exercises as practical as possible. 


1. Square Measure, 2. Areas—Problems. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Alberta— 
1. Natural Regions. Survey System. 


2. Railroad Trip—Main Line C.P.R. 
Auto Trip—Medicine Hat to Crow’s Nest Pass. 


HISTORY AND CITIZENSHIP 


Some of the qualities which should be magnified in the 
mind of the pupil at this stage are: Self-respect, personal 
honor, a sense of justice, courage that avoids bravado, the 
right use of leisure time. This can be brought about by the 
use of suitable stories, either read or told. 


The formal teaching of History is not required. 


History 
Stories of settlement and pioneer life, e.g.: Experiences 


of settlers who came to America under the patronage of 
Lord Selkirk and formed the Red River Settlement. 


Citizenship 
January and February— 
A sense, of justice to include a frank recognition of the 
necessity for restraint and punishment, both in school and 


at home, as well as recognizing the unfairness and unkind- 
ness of injuring animals and tormenting younger pupils. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


In this grade the main object is to teach the child to care 
for his or her body in an intelligent manner—to show the 
ee of health practices, and to develop good health 

abits. 


The Muscles— 


1. Muscle—building foods. 
2. Importance of rest and deep breathing. 
8. Sprains. 
4. Disease germs attacking muscles. 
5. Review. 
GRADE VI.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 
Literature— 
Scene from William Tell. 
Memorization— 


Choice of: Kitchener. 
Extracts from Idylls of the King. 
Bless the Lord, Oh My Soul! 
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Silent Reading— 

Burial of Moses. 

Canadians, Canadians That’s All. 
Oral Reading— 

Scene from William Tell. 

Bless the Lord. 
Story Telling— 

Galahad. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
Composition in Grade VI centres around the Topic Sen- 
tence and the Business Letter. Practice should be given in 
eliminating all ideas which are neither pertinent nor inter- 
esting. 
A. Teach enlargement of sentences by phrases. 
B. Beautiful sentences—descriptive and narrative. 


GRAMMAR 
(a) Describing Words—Suggested Exercises: 
(1) Sentences selecting them. 
(2) Fill in blanks with suitable adjectives and ad- 
verbs. 
(3) Exercises 2 and 3, page 77 of “Learning to 
Speak and Write.” 
Exercises 12, 13, 14 and 15, page 79. 
“ 11, 12 and 13, page 83. 
' 17, page 85. 
(b) Different Degress of Adjectives and Adverbs—Sug- 
gested Exercises: Pages 81 and 82 of “Learning to 
Speak and Write.” 

N.B.—Formal Grammar does not begin until the pupil 
has reached Grade VII. Therefore it should not be taken as 
a separate and definite subject but should be combined with 
Composition. Use the authorized text, “Learning to Speak 
and Write.” 


ARITHMETIC 

Aims— 

(a) To increase speed without sacrificing accuracy in all 

mechanical work. 

(b) To secure a mastery of vulgar fractions. 

N.B.—Pay careful attention to accuracy. Give frequent 
mental exercises. 
Division of a Fraction— 

(a) By a whole number. 

(b) By a fraction. 

(c) By a mixed number. 


GEOGRAPHY 


(a) The Provinces of Canada. 
(b) Newfoundland. 


SPELLING 


In addition to the words included in the following outline, 
any words not in the Course of Studies but in the Speller 
should be taught. From time to time new words will have to 
be used by the pupils—for example, words from History, 
Geography, Memory Selections, ete. Whenever opportunity 
offers itself, these words should be taught. 

A review should be taken at the end of each month. 

Note.—Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words misspelled by pupils in written exercises. It is recom- 
mended that the words on these lists be treated as part of the 
Spelling Course for the class. 

65 Words— 
(a) 55 words—Second Term—‘“diamond”’ to “separate.” 
(b) 10 Words—Demons—“none”’ to “seems.” 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 
History 

Joan d’Arc—Birth of national spirit seen in the maid’s 
great pity for the sufferings of France from the terrible 
scourge of the war. 

Sir Richard Whittington and William Caxton— 

Sir Richard Whittington—An example of the growing 
influence of the merchant class. 

Progress of the Mechanical Arts—Invention of printing— 
Its introduction into England by William Caxton, translator, 
writer, compiler, as well as printer. Books and readers be- 
gin to multiply, making another big change in the world. 


Review. 








Civics 
It is suggested that, by taking one lesson each week and 
one chapter each month from the prescribed text, this phase 
of the work can be covered satisfactorily. See McCaig’s 
Studies in Citizenship, Part I. 
NATURE STUDY 
1. Soil. 2. Air. 3. Heat. 


HYGIENE 
January and February— 


Circulation—Four Lessons: 
Sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5—Two lessons. 
Care of the Circulatory System—Two lessons. 
Review. 


GRADE VII.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 
Literature— \ 
The Great Snowball Fight. 
Oral Reading— 
The Pipes at Lucknow. 
Silent Reading— 
Evangeline. 
Supplementary Reading— 
Evangeline. 
Memory Work— 
Selections from Shakespeare. (See Text, page 334). 
GRAMMAR 


Parts of Speech (continued )— 
(1) Adjective: Definition. 
Uses: (a) Modifies the meaning of a Noun or Pro- 
, noun. 
(b) Completes the Predicate. 
(2) Adverb: The name and use. 
E.g.: An Adverb modifies the meaning of: 
(a) A Verb. 
(b) An Adjective. 
(c) Another Adverb. 
(3) Preposition: The name and use: 
(a) Introduces a Phrase. 
(b) Takes an Object. 
(c) Shows relation. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


How disease germs enter the body— 

(a) By means of the nose and throat—most diseases 
gain entrance here—tuberculosis, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, measles, whooping cough, influenza, infantile 
paralysis, etc. 

(b) Through food and water—typhoid fever, dysentery. 

(c) Through the skin—ringworm, scabies, impetigo. 

(d) Through wounds—rabies, tetanus (lock-jaw). (Pas- 
teur). 

(e) Through the eye—pink eye, trachoma. 

(f) Through bites of insects—malaria, yellow fever. 

(g) Pasteur. 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 
History 
Exploration in America— 
(a) Early Explorers. 
(b) Later Explorers. 
(c) Fur Trade—(1) Hudson’s Bay Company. 
(2) North-West Company. 
(3) Hearne, etc. 
(d) Franklin, Amundsen. 
Civics 
The course is covered in Part II of McCaig’s Studies in 
Citizenship. Lessons may be taken up by class reading— 
silently or aloud—and followed by an oral discussion. A 
lesson every two weeks should cover the course in a satis- 
factory manner. 


ARITHMETIC 
Percentage—Meaning, simple applications. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 


1. Outlines for History, Geography or other regular sub- 
jects. 


2. Essays based on these outlines. 
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3. Review prefixes and suffixes. See Course of Study, 
page 79. 
4. Synonyms. 


SPELLING 


Note—Lists should be made by each teacher of ordin- 
ary words misspelled by pupils in written exercises. It is 
recommended that the words on these lists be treated as part 
of the Spelling course for the class. 


(a) Complete Second Term Words. 


(b) Supplementary Words — 31 — “adventure” to 
“thirsty.” 
(c) Words from other subjects. 
AGRICULTURE 
Part 3 in Course of Studies—(Pages 102-112 in Text). 
GEOGRAPHY 


January and February— 
Detailed study of Europe and its countries. 
Note—The regular drawing of maps is advisable. 


GRADE VIII. OUTLINES 
ARITHMETIC 
Square Root and Mensuration. 
GRAMMAR 
February and March— 

Section D in Course. Frequent drills in discovering rules 
of sytax which treat of the agreement of words. 
the government of words, and the proper position of 
words in a sentence, as indicated in their correct 
use. 

LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
(See January issue) 
GEOGRAPHY 
British Empire in Africa. 
AGRICULTURE 
Swine and. Sheep. 
HYGIENE 
Effects of Alcohol and Tobacco upon the Body. 
HISTORY AND CIVICS 
(See January issue) 
ART 
Exercise 9. Plan simple building, etc. 
Picture: Dance of the Nymphs. 


Classroom Hints 





PRIMARY READING 
By MISS VERA IGNATIUS, ETZIKOM, ALTA. 


P RIMARY reading is one of the fundamentals to be taught 
to the little children known as “beginners.’”? There are 
three phases to be considered: the recognition of the alpha- 
betic and phonetic sounds; these sounds in words, and the 
words which comprise the sentences. In close connection 
with primary reading comes the writing. The child must learn 
a given symbol and associate it with the written word. He 
must be able to transcribe the image of the word from his 
mind to the page. Then at some stage the child must make 
the transition from print to script or from script to print. 

I de not consider it advisable to have the child learn to 
print the letters. He really has no further use for the actual 
printing, but the recognition of print is far more valuable 
as that is the material of which practically all his reading 
consists. 

I have found it best to write the words on the black- 
board, and they recognize that form. Then I give the chil- 
dren letter cards, on which the letters are printed. They 
form words on their desks to correspond to the other written 
words on the board. The translation is thus made and the 
pupils can read from the printed page, or the sentences 
which the teacher writes for them. 

There are several methods of starting beginners to read. 
The children’s problems are these: recognition of word, and 
recognition of meaning. The basis of all reading lies in the 
children’s speech. 

1. One method is the phonetic—the value being that 
children can get words for themselves. 

2. Another is the word method. Here the words are as- 
sociated with the children’s everyday life. 
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3. The sentence method. The child is already familiar 
with the sentence before school begins. The difficulty is that 
he has no power to cope with new words. 

4. The psychological method is the analytic method. The 
children start with sentences, thence to words, and the words 
are analysed into sounds. 

5. However, our method is a combination: analytic—syn- 
thetic. We start with a word, build up sentences, then break 
the word and teach the sounds. When the phonics are master- 
ed the children can sound the word and are able to master 
the sentence alone. 

There are four main reasons for reading. These are: for 
information, for pleasure, duty reading and accidental or 
incidental reading. Efficient reading involves (a) com- 
prehension; and (b) ability to remember and reproduce. 
Upon these, then, we base our teaching of primary reading. 


The first day the children are very anxious to accomplish 
something. The desire to read should be satisfied. Have a 
large picture of an attractive lady, and write “mother” on 
the board. Ask them some questions about their mothers, 
frequently referring to the word which you have written. 
Give each: child a slip of paper having “mother” written on 
it exactly as you did on the board. Pin this paper inside their 
coats and tell them they may read it to their mothers. Be 
sure you ask them what it says just before they go home. 


If you have a bright class, give the phrase “dear mother,” 
or a particularly brilliant class, “I love my mother.” You 
may put a little cross in the corner, so the children know how 
to hold it. The next day ask them again and drill on the 
word or phrase you gave. You may teach the word “school,” 
or the sentence, “I go to school,” in the same way if you 
prefer. 

I should begin phonics the second week. By the end of 
six weeks or two months they should be able to sound words 
for themselves. They should be ready for the reader the first 
of November. Give them practice in reading sentences, as 
the word by itself is of no value. 

During the first six weeks teach a number of sight words 
—see, have, baby, mother, daddy, cow, dog, desk, etc. The 
action words may be taught through action and the name 
words as incidentals. Teach also color names, adjectives such 
as “big” and “little,” nursery rhymes, ete. This is called 
preparatory teaching. Other materials to use are stories, 
memory work from Stevenson, Field, Rossetti, etc., posters, 
charts, and phrases. 

When once the reader is started select the most difficult 
words, write them on the blackboard, and drill on them. This 
overcomes the delay of sounding words during the reading 
lesson. 

It is very important that correct eye habits and move- 
ments should be formed when the child first comes to school. 
The first step is the left to right movement. Place a sentence 
on the board, and read it, drawing your hand along under- 
neath it. 

The second is the right to left movement. This is the 
backward swing from the end of one line to the beginning 
of the next. Put only two lines on the board at once. Be 
sure not to point to any separate words. You may give each 
child a piece of cardboard and let him put it under each 
whole line. 

The third habit which should be established is that of 
few pauses to a line. Have children see how much they can 
see at one glance. The pauses must be of short duration. 
Phrase flash cards are probably the best for securing this. 


Games and Drill Devices and Useful Hints 


Phrase flash cards. 

Blackboard drill—“turn.” 

Book drill—certain page, “open,” ‘“‘close.’’ 

Time reading—how much in given time. 

Large magazine pictures—phrase underneath. 

Teach new words in phrases or sentences: My ship has 
arrived—Bean Bag Toss. (Grade 2). 

Game of forfeits—exchange words: My father keeps a 
grocery store—forfeits. (Must learn to spell word). 


Dramatization—give examples. 
Reproduction practice for an audience. 
“True” and “false”? exercises. 

“Yes” and “no” exercises. 

Complete exercises. 

General information—how old, name, etc. 
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Directions. Take reading books. Turn to certain page. 

Bulletin board with assignments. 

Directions for drawing. 

Directions for construction. 

Pantomime—Fred is playing marbles. 
lunch. 

Set table in silent reading way. (Toy dishes, etc., plasti- 
cene dishes). 

Getting ready for school. (Advanced Grade I.). 

Playtime—each child a toy. 

Visit to restaurant—menus for various holidays. 

Words on cards—head, neck. Tell word or point to part 
of body. 

Same as above—touch desk, door, etc. 


Things to Avoid 

1. Do not point to each word separately; frame it with 
the hands. 

2. Do not arrange words in columns; use in phrases or 
sentences. 

3. Do not use games which have no bearing, or which 
seem to be senseless; e.g., picking apples off a tree, etc. 

4. Try to overcome inner speech. Do not allow children 
to move lips when reading. Think and not say the words. 


Jane is eating 


Things to Keep in Mind 

Give pupils plenty of reading. 
Practice in seeing many words at a glance. 
Change form of drill to avoid monotony. 
Label articles in the reom—name words. 
Plenty of repetition—stop process of forgetting. 
. Know the reading rate of each member of the class. 
Time a given amount, etc. 

7. Check drill work. Frame different words with hands 
so they know separate words. 

8. If children have memorized reader, put it away entire- 
ly. Use supplementary reading, etc. 

9. Above all encourage and praise for any real effort. 
Give incentive to work harder. 


Oe Co DO 


Later in Grade II. 


Drill on difficult words, placed on board one at a time. 
Have selection read silently. Read orally, teacher checks 
pronunciation, seeks for smoothness, tests for comprehen- 
sion, Children may take certain parts—dramatization is one 
of the best aids to expression. 

As a final word, remember you once learned to read. 
Try to have the pupils overcome your weaknesses. You are 
performing a wonderful service to teach a child to read well 
—see to it that your work is done well. The reward is in 
direct proportion to your patience, kindness, effort and ap- 
preciation of the minds of little children. You are their 
example, try to be a worthy one. 


1. Place these words suitably in the following senten- 
ces: stammered, remarked, explained, wailed, sighed, mur- 
mur, bawled, snapped, contradicted, screamed. 

. a eeeerrenes “Father, there’s a snake on my 
e ? 

“T did not say that,” she 
no right to tell them I did.” 

The leaves———_————softly: ‘“‘Sleep now, take your 
rest.” 

“Leggo my hair,” he 
nish held fast. 

“Quite a nice neighborhood,” Mrs. Wise————-———, 
looking out of the window. 

“Boo-hoo!”’ 
doughnut.” 

“Stop that!’’ 
about it.” 

“Oh dear! another sock to darn,” she ‘ 

“But you see,” I——————_——-, “the street cars don’t 
stop at this corner.” 

Quite taken aback, he-———————_: “But it was 
well you see —I don’t know.” 

2. Use the following words in sentences with suitable 
speeches in quotation marks: complained, yelled, whispered, 
exclaimed, declared, gasped, muttered, interrupted, groaned, 
shouted, continued, concluded. 


,» “and you have 


furiously, but the var- 


Tommy, ‘Archie has eaten my 





the officer, “get outside. Quick 
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ALGEBRA TESTS — CHAPTERS V. — VII. 
A. 
1. Simplify: (—2a2)2 x (—3b)8x( 1 )? 


(4ab) 
2. From abc (a—b+c) take c(a2b+ab?2+-c) 
3. Evaluate (c+d) (2c+d) — (c—d) (c+2d) when 
c—-3, d——2. 
4. Make up an equation which shall be an identity. 
5. What is the matter with this equation? 
(37—3) (62——5 )—= (9a—3) (22—3) 
6. What value of m makes (m—3)2—(m-+1) (m—5)? 


7. Solve and verify — 
32—7 2£+3 a2—3 











8. The sum of two numbers is 70. The greater exceeds 5 times 
the less by 4. What are the numbers? 

9. Three %, 10% and 25% of a sum of money totals $2.66. 
What is the sum? 


10. Solve for z and y and verify: 4%—y—25. 
32+5y—36. 
zc sy 
11. Solve for x and y, — = 2e+3y+44—7. 
6 5 


12 Find two numbers such that 5 times the greater diminished 
by 6 times the less is 7, and 15 times their difference is 90. 


B. 
. Multiply a+ 62+-c3+d4 by a2cd. 
. Simplify a(a2—3a+4)—2a(a2+ 2a—3) + a(2a2—8a-+6) 
. Simplify (3a—b) (5a+2b)—(15a+5b) (a—2b) 
. Show, by an example, why “any quantity may be trans- 
posed from one side of an equation to the other if the sign 
of the quantity be changed. 


. Solve and verify 14m2—29—(2m—5) (7m-+3) +73. 
6. Under what condition may (8—x)?—(1+2)2+422? 
@ 8 
7. Solve and verify -—-+—=— 4}. 
3.7 


em Od 


or 


8. Find a number whose fifth part exceeds its seventh part by 
10. G 
9. Two numbers differ by 7, and their squares by 231. What 
are the numbers? 
10. Solve for x and y and verify: 2x¢-+-5y—24. 
3x2—4y— —10. 
5 1 2 2 
11. Solve for x and y, —x—21+. -—~y—~-—a#—~—y+16—0. 
6 9 3 


12. Divide 197 into two numbers such that the thirteenth part 
of one will be less by 1 than the seventeenth part of the 
other. 


C. 
1. If a——1, .—— 2, c——3, d——4 find the value of 
ab2 + be2—c2d—da?. 
2. Take m(2m2—3m+5) from 3m(3m2—m--7). 
3. Simplify (4%—3y) (3a—4y)—(5a—4y) (5a—y). 
4. Show by inserting two middle steps the accuracy of this 
statement: 5a+6—3a-+24 
.*. 5a—3a—24—6. 
5. Solve and verify (3m—1) (4m+3)—2m(6m—5) 4-12. 
6. What value of M in this equation will make 2 — 2? 
(32+ 2) (42+-7)—(62—5) (274-3) —wM. 
22 
7. Solve and verify ——--+42—8. 
3 


8. Find 3 consecutive odd numbers whose sum is 117. 


9. A certain number of tickets, twice the number of dimes, 
and 3 times the number of quarters, make up $7.00. How 
many of each? 
10. Solve for x and y and verify: 22—3y—7. 
7a—11ly—22. 
5a—3 53—2y 32—4y +2 
11. Solve for z and y, ——— = ——— — ————__ 
6 7 3 } 

12. If 2 men and 7 boys earn $86 in a week, and 5 men earn 

$80 more than the same number of boys, what are the 

weekly wages of man and boy? 


49D 
. Find the product of —3, 3, —1, —2, 4. 
. Add b(b—4), 2b(2b+4-4), —3b(5b—6). 
. Simplify (m—Tn) (m+n) + (m+5n) (m—n). 
. In the equation 2(27—1)—3(x#+41)-+2, substitute 5 for z. 
Is the equation then true? Solve the equation. 
. Solve and verify: (3#—5) (27+1)—622—19. 
6. Show that 7 is a root of the equation— 
(37+5) (2a—11) + (#—12) (22—17)—93. 
m m m 2m 
7. Solve and verify —+—+—=—+43. 
4 2 6 3 

8. The fourth and seventh parts of a number total 604. What 
is the number? 

9. The length of a room in greater than its width by 4 ft. An 
increase of 2 ft. in both dimensions would increase the area 
by 52 sq. ft. Find the length and width. 

10. Solve for 2 and y and verify: 6z—2y-+ 34. 
92—13y—19. 
Zt+y «2y 
11. Solve for x and y: —— + —— 
5 3 
wy @4+Yy 
— +—8 11/15. 
5 3 
12. The middle figure of a digit number is 3. If the other 
digits are interchanged the number is diminished by 297. 
The sum of all three digits is 14. What is the number? 


Se wd 


oO 


c= 24. 














ANSWERS. 
A. B. Cc. D. 
1. 64a2b ascd +-a2b2cd 18 —} 
+a2ctd+a2cd5 

2. abe2—c2  a8—15a2-+-16a 7m2+-16m —10b2+4-22b 

3. 9. —1342+8y2 2m2—26n2 

4, — —_—_—_—— Not True 
e2—7 

5. — m—3 m=—1 e232 

6. m—T. 71 

7. o—9. 784% 15 1 

8. 59, 11. 175 37, 39, 41 154 

9. $7. 20, 13 7, 14, 21 14”<10’ 

10. 7,3 2, 4 11, 5 8,7 

11. 24, —15 18, 30 9,2 6, 4 

12. 29, 23 78, 119 $22, $6 734 


PHYSIOLOGY SET—GRADES V.-VIII. 
(Continued from Last Month.) 


20. Respiratory System.—Describe in detail the air-pas- 
sage from the nostril to the lungs. How is it guarded against 
dust?—against poisonous gases and corrosive fumes? Often 
in winter the outdoor temperature is ‘30 below” while the 
lung temperature is 93 above zero; how is the nasal respira- 
tory passage designed to warm the outer air before it reaches 
the lungs? Draw a sketch to show that nose-breathing is 
much safer than mouth-breathing in cold air. 

21. What part of the air that we breathe is necessary 
for life? How is it carried to all parts of the body? How 
does it get into the blood? Draw a little sketch of a lung- 
cell and a blood-capillary with a thin partition between 
them, and indicate the exchange of gases from each to the 
other. Why do we learn to breathe deeply in physical train- 
ing? What do you suppose happens to the lower lung-cells 
of a person who never breathes deeply? 

22. What part does the diaphragm play in respiration? 

. and the muscles that bind the ribs? Show how the skel- 
re is admirably designed to protect without hindering the 
ungs. 

23. Where are the tonsils, and the adenoids? What hap- 
pens to them when they become diseased? How does that 
effect breathing? Can you find a picture which shows an- 
other ill effect? 

24. Most diseases enter the body through nose and throat; 
what does that suggest to you about the use of towels, cups, 
spoon and fork, pencil, ete? Catarrh germs live in dust; 
what does that suggest about spitting, and about sweeping 
rooms, etc? If you have a cold, how can you help to save 
others from catching it? Can you find out some good rules 
for keeping yourself from catching cold? 

25. Study the first-aid instructions for a person appar- 
ently drowned, and show the reasonableness of each part 
of the treatment. If you found a person unconscious in a 
closed car with the engine running, what would you think 
was the matter? What would you do? 
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BUTTONS 


80c each 


GEO. H. VAN ALLEN, K.C. 


Barrister and Solicitor 


Bank of Montreal Building 
Edmonton, Alta. 





Solicitor for Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance, Ine. Alberta Teachers’ 


Alliance 


Imperial Bank Bldg. 


Edmonton 


Sy ae Ta YOO aT a 
PERMANENT WAVING 
The only shop in Edmonton doing every 

kind of permanent waving and the only 


one using the texto meters, Nestle’s latest 
great invention for measuring the hair. 






“COUGHLIN’S” 


THE CAPITOL Beauty Parlors 


DOROTHY GRAY FACIALS 
EDMONTON 


Jasper Avenue 















To Make the Party 
cA Success 


The clever hostess seeks to offer her 
guests something new and unexpected in 


the way of refreshments. 


For her assistance we have planned and 
prepared many delicious novelties in the 
way of ice cream cakes and unusually 
combinations—all 


pleasing brick very 


moderately priced. 


’Phone 6157 for Suggestions 


Woodland Dairy Limited 


EDMONTON - - ALBERTA 
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Five Stories of Solid Comfort 40 Baths 


Radio Receiving and Broadcasting Station C F C K 


Telephone 6101 


ROYAL GEORGE HOTEL 
101st Street, Edmonton, Alta. 


Our own Dining Room is noted for its good food and court- 
eous service. Free Busses to and from Hotel to all Depots 


——-RATES—— 


For Two Persons 


Detached Bath $2.50 to $3.00 
Private Bath.... 3.00 to 4.00 


For One Person 


Detached Bath $1.50 to $2.00 
Private Bath.... 2.50 to 3.00 


R. E. NOBLE, Manager, Royal George and Leland Hotels 











Medals, Shields, Prize Cups and 
Other Trophies Made to Order 


Designs submitted for Special Events 


We specialize in Fine Engraving 


JACKSON BROS. 


Leading Jewellers 


Jackson Building, Edmonton 


*Phone 1747 





ATTENTION! 


REDUCTION IN PUPILS’ DESK PRICES 
Effective January 1st, 1930 


All school secretaries have received these 
new reduced price lists, and teachers needing 
new equipment would do well to check up on 
their requirements. Our pupils’ and teachers’ 
Desks and Chairs are ALL-CANADIAN 
MADE in our own factory by CANADIAN 
WORKMEN. 


The Practice School in the new Edmonton 
Normal School is equipped with 320 of our 
Model “W” Chair Desks. 


Seat Work, Primary Work, Kindergarten 
Materials and all kinds of School Supplies 
are carried in stock in our Edmonton Ware-- 
house. 


Our Service is known throughout Canada. 


E. N. MOYER CO., LTD. 


Everything for the School 
10187 104th St., Edmonton 
WINNIPEG TORONTO SASKATOON 
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GRADE VI. LITERATURE—OLIVER CROMWELL 
AT HOME 


Background—A brief statement should be made, indicat- 
ing the atmosphere of political turmoil which surrounds the 
story, and showing the impressive figure of Cromwell “riding 
the storm.” King Charles the First ruled England badly, so 
badly that his Parliament criticised and reproved him very 
severely. Instead of seeing his own faults—as each of us 
should try to do—King Charles became very angry with his 
Parliament, and at last gathered an army for the purpose 
of punishing it, and teaching it not to interfere with him. So 
there was a war in England, and for some time it seemed 
that Charles would give the men of Parliament a very stern 
lesson. But one of these men was a quiet, plain-looking man 
from the country—a well-to-do farmer, Oliver Cromwell. 
Cromwell saw what made the Parliament weak in battle, and 
he went off into the country, where he gathered a band of 
the steadiest men he could find, and trained them into a 
force which could not be beaten. So well did he use these 
Ironsides that the king was defeated and imprisoned. Crom- 
well decided after a long time that Charles could not be 
trusted to mend his ways, and that England would have, no 
peace or orderly Government until Charles was “out of 
the way,” so he had him put to death. The king’s son, young 
Charles, raised an army to destroy Cromwell’s power. He 
was supported by many of the young nobles and gentlemen 
of England. But Cromwell defeated young Charles too, forc- 
ing him to flee, through many perils, out of the country. This 
final battle was at Worcester (“‘Wooster,”’ like ‘“‘wood’’), and 
the story from which this selection is taken is called ‘After 
Worcester.” 

The Selection—Two of the young gentlemen who helped 
young Charles were Basil Coningsby and Upton Caghill. They 
showed fine courage in beating off a troop of Cromwell’s 
men while Charles got away, but were overpowered and cap- 
tured. For assisting Charles’ escape they were sentenced to 
die. Only an order from Cromwell, the commander in chief, 
could save them. Knowing this, Jane and Juliana, the lovers 
of the two prisoners, summoned all their courage and made 
the arduous journey into Huntingdon to see Cromwell him- 
self at his home. They are admitted to the sitting-room where 
old Mrs. Cromwell, Mrs. Oliver Cromwell and the two daugh- 
ters, Francis and Pauline, are seated around the open fire. 
The selection should now be “plain sailing.” 

Points Worth Discussing With the Class— 

(a) How do the two older ladies view the events which 
have raised them to high position and influence? Do 
they seem to want to be “great ladies?” What do 
they long for most? 

(b) What effect would the homelike group in the sitting- 
room have upon the two strangers? What increased 
that effect? 

(c) Notice the comment of Mrs. Cromwell upon young 
Charles’ escape, and the remark of the old lady about 
King Charles’ execution, showing how universal was 
the dismay at Cromwell’s drastic actions. 

(d) The conversation drops a hint that the girls had al- 
ready borne a brave part in the events of the time. 
What was that? 

(e) The Puritans knew the Bible from cover to cover. 
Show how Juliana and Mrs. Cromwell supported 
their appeal by quoting it. 

(f) Give strong emphasis to the thought that the first 
duty of the strong is to be gentle; and of the power- 
ful, to be merciful. 


DICTIONARY AND VOCABULARY SEATWORK— 
VI.-VIII. (Arranged in Card Form) 


A. 


_ Arrange these words in groups of 3, each group to con- 
tain words closely similar in meaning. 


unfriendly battle jocose 
deluge soothe temple 
disturb humorous annoy 
trifling hostile discreet 
inconstant residence comfort 
abode minster church 
judicious paltry unimportant 
disaster employment flood 
occupation domicile changeable 
crude skirmish unrefined 
facetious catastrophe business 
inimical calamity combat 
rough — molest prudent 
inundation fickle relive 


B. 
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Arrange these words in 14 groups, each group to con- 
sist of 3 words closely similar in meaning. 


indigent 
courteous 
harmonious 
repeat 
navigator 
assistant 
achieved 
seaman 
abettor 
completed 
strew 
helper 
finished 
disperse 


drowsy 
confusion 
book 
steamer 
cold 
escape 
vessel 
chaos 
manual 
liner 
bleak 
elude 
disorder 
volume 


Cc. 


sleepy 
frigid 
evade 
pauper 
civil 
musical 
recapitulate 
mariner 
destitute 
polite 
melodious 
reiterate 
scatter 
somnolent 


Arrange these words in 14 groups, each group to con- 
sist of 3 words closely similar in meaning. 


stretch 
turbulent 
hide 
calm 
fable 
active 
plead 
sepulchre 
keeper 
beseech 
tomb 
contract 
implore 
grave 


guardian 
object 
magnificently 
agile 
argument 
cave 
custodian 
demur 
splendidly 
agreement 
debate 
crypt 
hesitate 
superbly 


D 


nimble 
discussion 
grotto 
extend 
unruly 
secrete 
serene 
legend 
dilate 
fractious 
conceal 
unruffled 
remance 
bond 


Arrange these words in groups of 3, each group to con- 


sist of words closely similar in meaning. 


sequestered 
region 
benevolent 
secluded 
amusement 
assemblage 
demolish 
poisonous 
slavery 
determine 
pastime 
species 
generous 
bondage 


toxic 
congregation 
plunder 
gainful 
remote 
charitable 
decide 
ludicrous 
carry 
destroy 
convey 
kind 
resolve 
district 


E 


sport 
ransack 
servitude 
ridiculous 
convocation 
loot 

sort 
profitable 
lucrative 
locality 
ravage 
absurd 
septic 
transport 


Arrange these words in groups of 3, each group to con- 


sist of words closely similar in meaning. 


enough 
dexterous 
burning 
mourn 
rivulet 
ample 
compel 
brook 
theme 
lament 
morose 
wages 
coerce 
gorge 


salary 
indistinct 
confer 
adroit 
obscure 
ravine 
topic 
boorish 
gloomy 
torment 
awkward 
glen 
uncouth 
give 


tease 

dim 
bestow 
subject 
conflagration 
surly 
force 
creek 
sufficient 
skillful 
corrosion 
bewail 
tantalise 
stipend 


COMPOSITION EXERCISE—GRADES VI. AND VII. 
1. Arrange the following sentences into a story that you 


can understand: 


“How much trouble wasted!’ thought the youth, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, and he went on his way. 

An old man took the trouble to pick it up and to bury 
it close by the fence at the roadside. 

Some years later our scholar, who had become a big 
boy, was passing by the same place. 

Years passed; the youth, who had become a man, was 
going along the dusty road which had ied him to school. 


The child looked and began to laugh. 
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Empress Hotel 


CHAS. TRAUNWEISER, Prop. 


217-219 6th Av. W. 
CALGARY 
Alberta 


J. SWAN JACKSON 
Manager 


TEACHERS 


IN CALGARY DRIVE 


THE OUTSTANDING 


Chevrolet 


OF CHEVROLET HISTORY 
A SIX in the Price Range of the Four 


Power, smoothness, comfort, appearance— 
the Chevrolet Six has ail of these 


Ginétal Supplies 


LIMITED 
CALGARY CHEVROLET DEALERS 


501-521 First Street West 
CALGARY 








A MODERATE 
PRICED HOTEL 
EUROPEAN PLAN 

FIRST CLASS 
GRILL 
Comfortably furnished. 
In the heart of the shop- 
ping and amusement 
district. 


Flowers 
‘PHONES: 


Day Night 
M 1726 L 1387 


CAMPBELL FLORAL 
Seeds and Nurseries 
Limited 
721 2nd Street, West 
Lancaster Building 
CALGARY 


Flowers for All Occa- 
sions—-Weddings, Re- 
ceptions, Funerals. 





Fur Coats 


SUPERIOR QUALITY at very reason- 
able prices. We do expert FUR RE- 
MODELLING. See us about easy pay- 


ment plan. 


KRAFT THE FURRIER 
222 Eighth Avenue West 


CALGARY 





234-36 Twelfth Avenue West 
Calgary, Alberta 


SILK AND FANCY DRESSES 
BEAUTIFULLY CLEANED OR DYED 


Out of Town Orders Given Prompt Attention 


Quality and Value 


The quality of a diamond depends on color, cut- 
ting and freedom from flaws. A perfect diamond is 
blue white in color, cut in the proper proportions 
to give brilliancy, and absolutely without flaws, 
bubbles or carbon spots. 


BIRKS’ DIAMONDS ARE GUARANTEED PERFECT 


The value of a diamond depends on its quality 
and weight or size, and in comparing values perfect 
diamonds only should be considered. Owing to the 
bulk buying ability of seven large stores, Birks are 
able to offer better value in diamonds than smaller 
organizations. 

Diamond Engagement Rings from $25.00 up. 

Send for Catalogue 


Henry Birks & Sons Ltd. 


Specialists in Diamonds 
HERALD BUILDING - - CALGARY 


D. A. Kirkland, Jasper Ave., Edmonton, in affiliation 
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SYNOPTIC SURVEY OF CANADIAN HISTORY, GRADE VII 


(A good teacher’s reference book is the Grade XI text, Grant’s History of Canada.) 
A.D. 1000. Lief Ericson sails from Greenland, winters on American Coast. Runic inscriptions suggest the Norsemen pen- 


etrated as far as Minnesota; but they left no trace of their influence... 


merely visitors. 


_ 1497-8. John Cabot (England) in two voyages coasts from Newfoundland to Chesapeake Bay, thus telling Europe of the 
existence of a great land due west; also giving rise to the Newfoundland fisheries which accustomed French and English mari- 


ners to far western voyages. 


1584-35-41. Jacques Cartier’s voyages open the inland way of the St. Lawrence. His unfortunate winters discourage 


further interest in the country. 


1602. George Weymouth, seeking northern way to the Pacific, sails through Hudson Strait. 
1610 Henry Hudson (English) goes on through Hudson Bay to James Bay. 
The first 110 years of Canadian Exploration were devoted to trying to dodge round it to Asia. No attempt to penetrate 
inland until missionary zeal sends Champlain, the Recollects, and later, the Jesuits, to find and convert the Indians. 
1608. Samuel Champlain founds Quebec, and so begins New France. At first (till 1663) it is a private speculation in 
which French nobles invest and lose their money. Three developments are worth notice in this period: 
(a) Journeys of Champlain, Brulé, etc., opening up the Ottawa, the Great Lakes, Ohio and Mississippi valleys and 


adjacent lands. 


(b) The Huron Missions, destined to a tragic end through the hostility of the Iroquois, Bréboeuf and Lalement. 


(c) Growth of Fur Trade, marked by: degeneration of French colonists into coureurs de bois; start of intense 
rivalry with New England traders and “fire-water” problem; neglect to establish farming industry which alone 


could ensure growth of population. 


_ 1642. Montreal founded by Sulpician Order, as a hospital mission for care and conversion of the Indians. A constant 
point of danger and anxiety, being right in Iroquois war trail. Maisonneuve the faithful Governor. 


1660. The heroes of the Long Sault. 


1663. The king takes over Canada as a Crown Colony. A new purpose marks this change, viz., to build up a country 
with a population owning and farming the soil, making homes and raising families of Canadians. Three outstanding figures: 


Frontenac for 26 years saved the colony from extitinction by Iroquois and from capture by the English. 


Talon, the Great Intendant, brought in many colonists, especially wives; gave bounties for early marriage and large 
families, encouraged farming and mining, started industries like ship-building and brewing and fisheries. 


Bishop Laval organized the Church among the scattered settlements, providing priests; established a seminary 
for the colonists’ children, from which has grown the Laval University at Quebec. 


1670. Hudson Bay Trading Co., founded by Prince Rupert, due largely to the explorations and reports of Radisson and 


Groseillers. 


1687-1760. Period of almost incessant conflict between English and French in America, marked by: 
(a) Constant efforts of both sides to win the alliance of the Five Nations (Indians), using them to execute bloody 


raids on the outlying settlements of the enemy. 


(b) English naval expeditions against Louisbourg (twice successful) and against Quebec (thrice failed). 
(c) A line of French forts steadily advancing from the lakes to the Mississippi. 
1686-97. Hudson Bay posts repeatedly change hands, due to daring of the Canadian, Iberville. 
1713. Peace of Utrecht. France gives up Hudson Bay country and Acadia to the English. Acadians refuse loyal obedi- 


ence to British rule, and are expatriated 1755. 


1732-40. La Verendrye pushes out trading posts into the western prairies. His son Francois reaches foothill country of 


Montana 1743. 


1759. General James Wolfe’s capture of Quebec (city only). Murray stands winter siege. 
1760. Montreal surrenders to Amherst, and all Canada is given up. 
1763. Peace of Paris. Britain in possession of North America, east of the Mississippi. French reduced to a small colony 


round New Orleans. Interior left as a home for the Indians. 


1763-6. Pontiac’s revolt. British mastery over the Indians finally established. A humane and friendly policy ever since 


between Canadian Government and the Indians. 
New France in 1763. 
(a) Population—about 80,000. 


(b) Government had become very corrupt, the officials of the country making large fortunes by meddling in trade 


and by mishandling supplies of the army. 


(c) Currency was in hopeless confusion; all coin had disappeared, and paper money was worth nearly nothing: 
There were 80 million livrees of this paper money in Canada in 1763. It represented the actual earnings of 
the people, but it would hardly buy them anything. 

(d) The Canadians were utterly sick of warfare, and ready to settle down peacefully under any government that 
would leave them free to farm and trade, and secure them good money for their produce. 


(Next month: Canada under British rule—Grade VIII.) 


The old man was no longer there, but his work had sur- 
vived him. 

A schoolboy, who had just eaten a peach threw its stone 
on to the gravelled road. 

He found at the very place where the stone had been 
buried a little tree already hardy and covered with leaves, 
which the old man, still alive, was pruning and tending with 
great care. 

He found in the same place no longer a barren shrub, 
but a tree covered with fruit. (Key 6, 2, 4, 7, 3, 9, 1, 5, 8). 

2. Arrange these fragments first into sentences then into 
a paragraph about “My Village.” (It is rather comical as it 
is; don’t you think so?) 

The streets are not paved, 









and thousands of birds build their nests in them 


we have also a fine square, in front of the 
church, 
My village is not so large nor so fine as the town, 
with a fountain in the middle. 
It is there that I was born and that I want to remain 
always. 





and sing from morn till evening. 


In spring, when all these trees are in bloom, it is a mag- 
nificent sight, but I love it none the less for that. 


It is there that our parents live-—————. 
filled with magnificent fruit-trees. 
All round the vilage there are orchards, 
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to your 


Toy 


Orchestra 
through the 


School Victrola 


The toy orchestra, with Victrola accompan- 
iment, is one of the most effective means of 
leading the child to appreciate and love music. 
Because of his natural desire for participation, 
and the high degree of imitative ability at 
that age, the child’s interest in the orchestra 
is spontaneous and lasting. 


The reality—the depth—which is brought to 

every performance through the leadership School 
of the Victrola assures the keeping alive of an 

interest which might otherwise wane. And Victrola 
the invaluable quality of variety is assured $235 
through the wide range of Victor V.E. Ortho- 
phonic Records at your disposal. Special price 


We can supply charts of ‘‘Instruments of the to schools and educa- 
Orchestra’ in small size—5 charts—for 50 tional institutions 
cents a set; also in large size—20 charts in color $112.50 
—for $4. a set. 


Descriptive Pamphlet Sent Free Upon Request 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
of Canada,Limited 


Educational Department rT 
Victor Talking Machine Company Bede ace 
of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Please mail me further information with reference to: 


[1 Lower-Upper Grade Courses 1 Teacher’s Directions for Folk Dances 
and Toy Orchestra 


[1 School Orthophonic Victrola [ Portable Victrola 


Address 
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and all our family. 
The houses of my village are not so fine as those of the 
town, it is true all planted with trees, 5 
but they are well-kept and clean ;—————. 
but there are some very pretty ones all the 
same, and each one has its yard and garden. 

(Key 8, 16, 10, 1, 12, 5, 17, 15, 2, 3, 14, 13, 4, 6, 11, 9, 
75) 

3. Arrange these passages into 4-line stanzas and punc- 
tuate carefully: 

(a) Two stanzas. 

the king was sick his cheek was red and his eye was 
clear and bright he ate and drank with a kingly zest 
and peacefully snored at night but he said he was sick 
and a king should know and doctors came by the 
score they did not cure him he cut off their heads and 
sent to the city for more 

(b) Two stanzas. 

the old sage said youre as sound as a nut hang him up 
roared the king in a gale—in a ten-knot gale of royal 
rage the other poor doctor turned pale but he pen- 
sively rubbed his sagacious nose and thus his pre- 
scription ran the king will be well if he sleeps one 
night in the shirt of a happy man 

(c) Two stanzas. 

this is our man the courier said our luck has led us 
aright i will give you a hundred ducats friend for the 
loan of your shirt tonight the merry rascal lay back 
on the grass and laughed till his face was black i would 
do it God wot and he roared with the fun but i 
havent a shirt to my back. 

4. The above stanzas are from a poem about a king! who 
mistook his own mean, selfish temper for illness. In your 
own words write the story, filling up the gaps and telling 
how the king was cured of his vile temper. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE ON CIRCLES, ETC. 


GRADE VIII.— 

1. Find the area of a circular racing track whose inner 
circumference is one mile and width two rods. 

2. What volume of cement would be required for floor- 
ing a circular swimming pool 42 ft. in diameter with an 8- 
inch thickness? 

3. If the above pool were filled to an even depth of 4 ft. 
8 in., what weight of water would it contain? (Answer in 
tons). 

4. What would be the depth of 660 gals. of water poured 
into an upright cylindrical tank of 5 ft. radius? (Feet). 

5. Find the cost of excavating a circular basement pit 
9 ft. deep and 38% ft. in diamater at 75c per cubic yd. 

6. What acreage dose a farmer lose by having a circular 
lake half a mile in circumference on his farm? 

7. Which has the greater volume and by how much: A 
10-inch cube or a cylinder 10% inches in height and di- 
ameter? 

8. A thresherman made a water tank out of 28 pieces of 
2 inch by 6 inch plank 14 feet long, and two end-pieces. 
It was semi-cylindrical in form. Allowing 6 inches of the 
planks for each end, what was the gallon capacity of the 
tank? (Correct to 2 dec. places). 

9. A goat was tethered by a 30 ft. chain to the corner- 
post of a quarter-section, the adjacent lands being unfenced. 
What area did that allow the goat to graze, if he were (a) in- 
side; (b) outside the fence? 

10. Suppose the earth’s diameter to be 8,001 miles. 
(a) What is its circumference? (b) By how much would that 
be increased if the diamater were 1 mile more? 

11. Using answer 10 (a) if the circumference of the 
earth were 33 inches more, what difference would that make 
to the diameter? 

12. To what height is a circular bin of 16 ft. diameter 
filled when it contains 1,650 bushels of grain? 

Answers— 
. 652 4/7 sq. rods. 
. 924 cubic ft. 
. 202 1/8 tons. 
. 1.344 ft. 
. $291.15 5/8. 
. 12 8/11 acres. : 
. Cube, 90.4375 cubic ins. 
. 2533.52 gals. 
. 707 1/7 sq. ft. 2121 3/7 sq. ft. 
. 25,146 miles. 3 1/7 miles more. 
. 10 1/2 ins. greater. 
- 10 ft. 6 ins. 
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Junior Red Crass Spotlight 


With the first term over, many teachers feel that they 
can perhaps enlarge a little on the school-room work over 
the definite curriculum. One of the most effective ways of 
developing interest amongst the pupils is the International 
Friendship idea of the Junior Red Cross. 

Organized as Junior Red Cross is in over forty countries, 
facilities are afforded through the office in Edmonton, for the 
interchange of portfolios and correspondence with practic- 
ally any one of these countries. 

_ The idea of correspondence is self-explanatory. A letter 
is written as from the whole school, descriptive of local 
activities and surroundings, school work, etc., etc., and sent 
through the Red Cross to a designated country. In the letter 
a request for definite information on certain subjects per- 
taining to the country may be made, e.g.: 

The course of studies the children follow. 

The chief industries of that section of the country. 

If a rural community, if they use farm machinery to 

any great extent. 

Explanation of some of their games. 

The portfolio is simply an enlargement of the above idea. 
Usually with paper board covers, and loose leaves of fairly 
heavy paper, one might contain— 

Compositions on: Your School. 

The Nearest Town or the District. 
The Province of Alberta. 

Favorite Games. 

How Farming Is Done in the District. 

Drawing or Art Work: Of Native Flowers and Birds. 

A map of the Province, 

Pictures, illustrating the above compositions; of the Prov- 

ince or Dominion generally; Mountains, ete. 

Either the correspondence or the portfolio is an excellent 
stimulus to interest in Geography, and all branches of the 
school work which would be used in their preparation, such 
as writing, spelling, composition, drawing, etc., and the port- 
folio in particular is an incentive to all children to do their 
very best work in the hope that it may be included. 

Part of your regular Junion Red Cross meeting could be 
taken up with a discussion of whether a portfolio could be 
prepared. What country it would be sent to; what subjects 
would be dealt with and how it would be compiled—by com- 
petition between the children on each subject or by one child 
being delegated to do one certain thing. 


First AID: 

How about setting apart one of your meetings regularly 
for a discussion and demonstration on first aid, as a follow 
up to your health and hygiene work. A Junior Red Cross 
Hygiene and Home Nursing pamphlet is available to all 
teachers on request, and can be easily followed. An example 
for a meeting of what is suggested, follows: 

Subject: Sprains— 

Have two children, one as the patient and the other as 
the demonstrator, previously prepared, of course. 

Have the demonstrator explain that a joint is sprained 
when, due to a wrenching or twisting of the part, the liga- 
ments which guard the joint become stretched or torn. It 
usually happens to the wrist or ankle, and the swelling which 
accompanies it is due to bleeding from the torn blood vessels 
of the ligament affected. The pain and swelling make it 
difficult sometimes to distinguish between sprains, disloca- 
tions and fractures, but a comparison of the affected part 
with its mate will usually indicate the difference. 

Then have the demonstrator show the treatment: 

1. Elevate the part and apply ice or cold water compress, 
to prevent swelling and tension and arrest bleeding. 

2. Apply a snug bandage and place the joint at rest in the 
most comfortable position. 

3. After the acute stage has passed and swelling has dimin- 
ished, apply hot compresses and massage the part gently 
toward the body. At this stage some movement of the 
part should be begun to avoid stiffness. 


A teacher, in renewing her subscription to the Canadian 
Red Cross Junior, writes: “This magazine is indispensable to 
the country teacher.” Are you getting your copy? Sample 
copies on request. 


This is the third of a series of program hints given by 
the Junior Red Cross Society, 407 Civic Block, Edmonton, 
through the courtesy of the editors of this magazine. 
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A 'New Series for Primary 
Children 


EpirEep BY 


Dr. Richard Wilson 


The 
Foundations 


Reading 


The editor has combined the two methods phonic 
and “Look and Say” so deftly; that it is not the 
method, but the story interest that is conspicuous. 
In book “‘A,” which is a first primer, the lessons. are 
based on a series of full-page. color plates;. the 
objects ‘comprising the pictures are all familiar. to 
the child, and, about each object, a tree, a dog; a taxi, 
@ train, etc., a story is made. At first the story is 
told only in phrases, later full sentences are used, 
and finally the sentences are associated. 


Handbooks for the teachers have also been pre- 
pared to be used in conjunction with the pupil’s 
books; and in them Dr. Wilson makes very practical 
suggestions on the use of the books... The books are 
bound in limp cloth and illustrated; Pupils’ Book 
“A” is illustrated in color, and it is expected that 

most of the beoks following will have 
color plates also, 


Pupils’ Book “A” -. - © 30 cents 
Supplement “B” - -  - 15 cents 
Teachers’ Book “A” - -.~ 50 cents 
Teachers’ Book “B” -  - . 50 cents 


Published 
by 


Thomas Nelson 


& Sons Limited i 


PITMAN'S 
eT eee UT 


Ser res 


Craft Courses 
That Really teach 


HE Pitman Craft-for-all Ser- 

ies are written by authors 
who are expert in their respective 
trades, and who have designed 
these Courses to offer sound and 
practical help to amateur workers. 
These Courses thoroughly teach 
the use of tools and materials, 
leading the student through suc- 
cessive stages to the mastery of 
the craft. 
Each Course is clearly written. and 
easily understood, and is profuse 
with both photographie and dia- 
grammatie illustrations. The 
books are ideal for school. use, 
special applications of particular 
erafts to school work being fully 
dealt. with. 


Each book 75c 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


(CANADA) LIMITED 
70. Bond Street - TORONTO 


fn epee St. W. Toronto ‘2 


“T saw your vame in the A.T.A.”’ 





Overseas Education League 


Summer Programme, 1930 


Fifteenth Annual Visit of Teachers--$535.00 | 
PARIS, GENEVA, MUNICH, OBERAMMERGAU, NUREMBURG, 
BAYREUTH, DRESDEN, BERLIN, HAMBURG, LONDON. 


Seventh Annual Visit of University Undergraduates--$535.00 
GLASGOW, ST. ANDREWS, EDINBURGH, GRASMERE, HARRO- . 


GATE, YORK, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, OXFORD, LONDON, — | 


GENEVA OR OBERAMMERGAU, PARIS. 


Fourth Annual Summer Schoo! in French--$375.00 


LISIEUX, PARIS, LONDON. 


Second Annual Summer School in English--$395.00 


OXFORD, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, LONDON. 


First Annual Summer School in Spanish--$420.00 


(In co-operation with the University of Liverpool) 
SANTANDER, SPAIN. 


First Annual Summer School of Music--$520.00 


PARIS, OBERAMMERGAU, MUNICH, BAYREUTH, DRESDEN, 
BERLIN, LONDON. 


First Annual Micke Schoo! of Folk Dancing--$395.00 


(In co-operation with the English Folk Dance Society) 
OXFORD, MALVERN AND LONDON. 


SAILINGS 


EASTBOUND: “EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” 
“MINNEDOSA” 
“EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA” 
WESTBOUND: “EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA” 
“EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” 


Further details regarding the various items of the. League’s programmes 
are available on application to the 


OVERSEAS EDUCATION LEAGUE 


Boyd Building, Winnipeg 








